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advertisement. 

I HAVE  been  under  the  neceffity  of  pofi> 
poning  the  publication  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill’s  Works,  fome  time  longer  than  I 
firft  propofed : difficulties  have  arifen,  which 
were  not  forefeen  ; and  they  have  occafioned 
a delay,  which  could  not  be  prevented.  I 
have  now,  however,  the  fatisfadtion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  third  and  lafl  volume  is  in 
fuch  a date  of  forwardnefs,  that,  whatever 
incident  might  happen  in  my  life,  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Edition,  as  well  as  of  the 
Quarto,  need  not  be  retarded  thereby. 

Neverthelefs,  as  the  Account  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  his  Works,  has  been  requeued  by 
many  who  admired  his  character,  efpecially 
thofe  abroad,  to  whom  he  was  lets  per- 
fonally  known  ; I have  published  the  lame 
feparately,  as  more  convenient  for  fuch  as  do 
not  wilh  to  purchafe  the  Works  at  large; 
the  Contents  of  which  are,  however,  fub- 
joined.  I have  been  further  induced  to 
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advertisement. 

make  this  prior  publication,  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  additional  communications  from 
his  diftant  friends,  and  particularly  in  Ame- 
rica, with  whom  his  correfpondence  was 
not  lefs  important  than  extenlive : and  I 
am  the  more  ardently  encouraged  to  hope 
for  fuch  communications,  from  the  kind 
afiiftance  I have  already  experienced  of  many 
refpedlable  individuals;  particularly,  of  Da- 
vid Barclay , of  Youngfbury ; Dr.  Cuming , 
of  Dorchefter;  Jofcph  Cockjkld,  of  Upton ; 
Fhomas  Collinfon , of  Southgate ; Dr.  Dobfon , 
and  Dr.  Falconar,  of  Bath ; Dr.  Anthony 
Fothergill,  of  London  ; Benjamin  Franklin  j 
Dr.  JohnJlone , of  Kidderminfter ; John  Ni- 
chols, Printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
John  Payne , Accomptant  General  of  the 
Bank  of  England ; Fhomas  Pennant , Elq; 
Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchefter  ; John  Scott , 
Efq;  of  Am  well  ; Henry  Smeathman , Au- 
thor of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Termites ; Dr. 
Whitehead , of  London ; and  Henry  Zouch , 
an  eminent  Clergyman  and  Juftice  of  the 
Peace,  of  Sandal  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
Family  of  the  deceafed. 

JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 

London , May  i,  1783. 
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By  JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM. 


For  my  own  part,  when  I recolleft  what  I have  loft  in  him, 
the  fenfible,  firm,  and  upright  friend,  the  able,  honeft, 
and  experienced  phyfician,  the  pleafing  inftruftive  com- 
panion of  a focial  hour,  expreflion  fails  me. 

Fothergill’s  Life  of  Russell. 
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Amifi  enim,  amifi  vitae  meae  Teflem, 
Re&orem,  Magiftrum. 
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JOHN  FOTHERGILL,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
July  1 7,  and  October  23,  1782. 


HOUGH  the  admiration  which  an 


elevated  character  excites,  may  be 
diminifhed  by  familiar  intercourfe ; yet 
that  affection  which  virtue  begets,  and  that 
refpeCt  which  mental  fuperiority  infpires, 
are  as  permanent  as  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duced them.  Y ou,  Gentlemen,  who  fo 
lately  enjoyed  the  convention  of  our  late 
Prelident,  will  call  to  mind  the  dignity 
with  which  he  conveyed  eafy  communica- 
tion that  never  tired,  becaufe  it  always  im- 
proved; and  regret,  with  painful  recol- 
lection, that  our  honoured  affociate  is  no 
more ! 
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But  he  that  feels  the  lofs  of  a friend  to 
whom  he  owed  the  obligation  of  ufeful 
inftruCtion,  or  remembers  the  falutary  aid 
that  renewed  the  vigour  of  health,  or  that 
generofity  which  averts  the  mifery  of  fa- 
milies and  individuals,  naturally  wifhes, 
and  wifhes  with  ardour,  to  revive  in  the 
page  of  hiftory,  thofe  virtues  which  were 
inceffantly  directed  to  the  advantage  and 
happinefs  of  mankind.  In  attempting  be- 
fore you  this  grateful  talk,  whilft  I feel 
with  concern  how  unequal  my  abilities  are 
to  my  own  wifhes,  or  may  be  to  your  ex- 
pectations, I truft  to  your  indulgence, 
where  biographical  relation  muft  be  fo  in- 
adequate to  the  zeal  of  friendfhip, 

John  Fothergill,  the  father  of  the 
deceafed  phyfician  of  the  fame  name,  was 
born  in  Wenfleydale,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the 
year  1676,  and  was  a member  of  the  reli- 
gious fociety  now  generally  denominated 
Quakers.  He  redded  at  Carr-End,  the  fa- 
mily eftate  of  a preceding  generation,  where 
our  late  Prefident  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
was  born,  on  the  eighth  of  March  1712: 

he  was  one  of  many  children  5 though  not 
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the  only  one,  who  in  early  life  exhibited 
inflances  of  genius  and  fuperior  under- 
standing. 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hough,  a perfon  of  fortune,  who  redded 
near  Frodfham,  in  Chefhire,  from  under 
whofe  care  he  was  placed  at  fchool  in  the 
fame  town,  where  he  continued  till  his 
twelfth  year,  and  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Sedberg  School,  in  Yorkfhire,  then  and 
fince  famous  for  claffical  literature  and  ma- 
thematics. That  his  progrefs  here  was 
conliderable,  I may  fafely  affert,  as  the  late 
Gilbert  Thompfon,  near  Warrington,  whofe 
memory  I have  many  motives  to  value,  and 
whofe  learning  and  judgment  no  perfon 
who  has  been  under  his  tuition  can  doubt, 
told  me,  that  he  was  his  fchool-fellow, 
and  in  the  fame  clafies,  but  that  he  never 
was  able  to  rife  above  him,  though  con- 
stantly excited  by  emulation  to  obtain  that 
fuperiority. 

About  his  fix  teen  th  year,  when  his  fchool 
education  was  finished,  he  was  placed  with 
Benjamin  Bartlett,  an  eminent  apothecary 
at  Bradford,  in  Yorkfhire  • who  before  had 
been  the  tutor  of  Dr.  Hillary,  and  Since  of 
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Dr.  Chorley ; and  whofe  amiable  manners 
and  exemplary  conduCt  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  character  of  a good  man,  whilft 
his  medical  abilities  and  inftruCtions  had 
rendered  his  houfe  the  feminary  of  many 
diftinguifhed  phyficians. 

The  youth,  who  was  dettined  at  a future 
time  to  become  one  of  the  firft  phyficians 
of  the  age,  foon  afforded  fuch  in  fiances  of 
fuperior  fagacity,  as  induced  his  intelligent 
matter  to  permit  him,  at  an  early  period, 
to  vifit  and  prefcribe  for  his  patients  ; and 
this  he  did  with  fo  much  approbation,  that 
his  contemporaries  in  that  neighbournood 
have  always  fpoken,  in  terms  of  refpeCtful 
recollection,  of  his  afliduity  and  practical 
fuccefs. 

When  his  apprenticefliip  expired,  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  to  ftudy  phyfic  in 
the  colleges  of  medicine,  prior  to  his  fet- 
tling in  the  country  as  an  apothecary,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  originally  defigned 
to  aCt.  At  this  time  the  profefforial  chairs 
were  filled  with  the  DoCtors  Monro,  Alfton, 
Rutherfoord,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  all  of 
whom  had  iffued  from  the  Boerhaavian 
School,  and  whofe  eminent  abilities  their 
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pupil  lived  to  commemorate,  in  his  “ Ac- 
“ count  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Rulfell,” 
at  this  early  period  his  fellow  ftudent  and 
intimate  affociate. 

The  firft  of  thefe  profeffors,  that  great 
anatomical  oracle,  Monro,  attended  to  his 
numerous  pupils  with  fo  much  fedulous 
care,  as  juftly  denominated  him  the  Father 
of  the  College  ; and  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  difcriminate  the  genius  of  his  pu- 
pils. Dr.  Fothergill  early  caught  his 
attention,  in  whom  he  difcovered  fuch 
powers  of  mind,  as  promifed  the  mod: 
fertile  expanfion  in  maturity,  and  induced 
the  venerable  matter  to  urge  his  pupil  to 
enlarge  their  cultivation  by  a longer  refi- 
dence  at  the  univerfity  than  was  at  firft  pro- 
pofed.  He  that  is  born  with  genius,  and 
an  inclination  to  attempt  great  things,  is 
generally  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  to 
perform  them: 

Pojfunt , quia  pojfe  vidcntur  *.  V i r g . 

* 

Great  natural  powers,  however,  are  often 
combined  with  great  diffidence,  which  was 

* f or  they  can  conquer,  who  believe  they  can. 

Dryden. 
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certainly  the  fituation  of  Dr.  Fothergill 
at  this  time,  who  has  often  told  me,  that 
his  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was  fuch 
as  reconciled  his  mind  to  move  in  a more 
fubordinate  fphere.  It  may  therefore  be 
primarily  attributed  to  the  difcernment  of 
this  eminent  profeffor,  that  his  pupil  was 
at  once  deftined  to  occupy  a higher  dation, 
to  redeem  apparent  victims  of  difeafe  by 
his  fkill  $ and  he  furvived  long  enough  to  fee 
that  he  had  not  made  a falfe  edimate  of  his 
genius,  while  his  indudry  of  application, 
and  ardour  after  indrudtion,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  profeffor’s  fagacity  for  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  he  found  daily  ex- 
citements to  further  progrefs. 

At  this  period  fome  of  the  profefiors 
delivered  lectures  in  Latin,  and  others  in 
Englifh.  Dr.  Fo  thergill  adopted  a me- 
thod of  improving  upon  both,  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  : it 
is  what  he  has  fince  recommended  to  me  ; 
and  whoever  follows  his  example,  will  be 
apt  to  recommend  it  to  others  j for  much 
is  due  to  him  who  find  breaks  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  leaves  only  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors  the  talk  of  fmoothing  it.  He  took 

notes 
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notes  of  the  heads  of  each  leCture,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  lodgings,  he  tranilated  thofe 
into  Latin  which  had  been  given  inEnglilh, 
and  then  carefully  confulted  and  compared 
the  opinions  both  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns upon  the  fubjeCt  of  the  lectures,  with 
the  lectures  themfelves ; after  which  he 
added  fuch  remarks  on  each,  as  his  reading 
and  reflection  furnilhed : by  this  means  he 
gained  a knowledge  of  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  the  moderns  ; he  enlarged  his  ideas,  and 
acquired  the  early  habit  of  examining  opi- 
nions, and  difcriminating  between  thofe 
merely  fpeculative,  and  thofe  which  re- 
fulted  from  faCt  and  experiment  — in  a 
word,  he  hereby  necelfarily  acquired  new 
powers  of  reflection,  and  an  encreafed  energy 
of  judgment*. 

A mode,  not  diflimilar,  he  followed  in 
his  ftudies : when  any  medical  cale  occurred 
worthy  of  remark,  and  there  are  few  cafes 
but  to  a ftudent  of  medicine  are  important, 
he  examined  various  authorities  upon  the 

% * This  relation  I had  from  the  Dodtor  himfelf ; and 
fmce  his  deceafe,  I faw  his  Materia  Medica  Ledtures, 
which  were  fent  to  me  by  my  ingenious  friend  J.  Cock- 
field,  of  Upton. 
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fame  fubjeCt,  and  from  thefe  combined 
means  drew  a comparative  refult : what  he 
had  adopted  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  he  re- 
commended many  years  afterwards,  in  an 
epiftolary  addrefs  with  which  he  conde- 
fcended  to  favour  me  *,  wherein  he  con- 
cludes with  recommending  the  “ careful 
te  perufal  of  Hippocrates,  and  alfo  of 
“ Aretaeus  and  Celfus ; one  can  never,” 
he  adds,  <£  be  too  well  acquainted  with 
<£  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  firft, 
£<  nor  with  the  elegant  expreflions  of  the 
“ laft.” 

Soon  after  he  had  finished  his  ftudies  at 
Edinburgh,  the  celebrated  profeffor  I have 
already  mentioned,  who  was  completing 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  great  work  of 
Ofteology, which  has  ever  fince  been  deemed 
the  mofc  perfect  performance  in  this  branch 
of  anatomy,  and  whofe  genius  led  him  to 
enliven  his  fubjeCt  with  ample  reflection, 
and  various  philofophical  and  practical  faCts, 
apprized  of  the  inquifitive  fpirit  of  his 
pupil,  not  only  condefcended  to  afk,  but 
to  adopt  his  opinions  in  fome  mfhnces. 


* Letter  to  the  Editor, 
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It  muft  have  been  highly  grateful  to  the 
Father  of  the  college,  to  fee  the  rays  which 
had  iffued  from  his  mind,  thus  reflected 
with  encrcafed  emanation  *. 

We  fee  not  unfrequently  ingenious 
youths,  diverted  by  the  ardour  of  imagi- 
nation into  irregularities,  which  length  of 
time,  and  the  flrength  of  mature  reafon, 
with  difficulty  correct ; but  in  the  prefent 
fubjedt  of  biography,  wre  fearch  in  vain  for 
the  feafon  of  youthful  indulgence  : as  he 
adopted  by  his  conduct,  fo  he  claimed  an 
hereditary  portion  of  his  father’s  virtues, 
and  has  left  us  to  judge  of  his  youth,  by 
numbering  his  years,  rather  than  by  re- 
counting his  purfuits  J*. 

It 

* The  firft  edition  of  Monro’s  Ofteology  was 
printed  in  the  year  1 726 ; a fecond  edition  was  given  to 
the  public  in  1732,  and  a third  about  fix  years  after- 
wards . it  was  the  fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1746,  that  he  referred  to  Dr.  Foti-jergill  ; and  I am 
informed  that  he  paid  the  fame  refpe£tful  compliment  to 
Dr.  Cuming,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  afliftance 
thefe  intimate  friends  afforded  him. 

t Befides  his  other  ufeful  engagements  at  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Fothergill  kept  a diary  of  his  a&ions,  and  of 
fuch  occurrences  as  happened  to  him,  in  claffical  Latin, 
as  I have  been  informed  by  a gentleman  who  once  had’ 

a glimpfc 
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It  was  in  the  year  1736  that  he  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  and  printed  his  Thefts  “ de 
“ Emeticorum  ufu  foon  after  which  he 
came  to  London,  and  attended  the  practice 
of  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  Here  he  was 
at  once  furnifhed  with  the  moil  ample 
opportunities  of  examining  the  dodrines  of 
the  fchools,  by  a feries  of  fads  drawn  from 
difeafe  and  diffedion  ; and  I have  heard  it 
related  by  fome  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
his  application  here  was  unremitting,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  cafes  were  often  liftened 
to  by  his  feniors.  Objeds  of  poverty  have 
all  thofe  feelings  alive,  that  can  rightly 

a glimpfe  of  it,  on  the  following  occafion  : The 

Doftor  requefted  his  company  in  a vifit  to  one  of  the 
profefiors,  with  whom  he  was  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted ; they  breakfafted  with  the  profeflor,  who  re- 
ceived them  in  an  eafy  and  gracious  manner,  as  they 
went  to  hear , and  left  the  choice  of  the  converfation  in 
a great  meafure  to  the  profeflor,  who  was  chearful,  in 
good  fpirits,  and  talkative  j but  the  principal  part  of 
his  converfation  collided  of  fome  lively  entertaining 
adventures,  that  befel  him  while  he  was  a ftudent  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  The  gentleman  faw  the 
infertion  of  this  vifit  in  the  Doctor’s  diary,  in  which 
his  account  of  the  profeflor’s  converfation  was  related 
in  thefe  few  words,  “ Mult  a dixit , non  rnulta  didici- 
mus 

eft;  i mate 
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eftimate  the  afiiduity  and  the  fympathy  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  look  up  for  fuccour ; 
they  are  equally  jealous  of  apparent  ne- 
gledt,  and  grateful  of  feeming  tendernefs ; 
and  however  unremitting  the  diligence 
of  the  Dodtor  might  have  been,  his  hu- 
manity to  the  poor  was  dill  more  con- 
fpicuous  to  them : to  be  diligent  was 

his  intereft,  to  be  humane  was  the  fpon- 
taneous  effufion  of  a good  heart  : this  the 
patients  faw  and  felt ; and  when  he  left 
the  hofpital,  he  foon  experienced  the  pleaf- 
ing  confirmation  of  their  decifion. 

However  dark  fome  may  reprefent  the 
propenfities  of  mankind,  ample  knowledge 
of  the  poor  has  confirmed  me  in  an  opi- 
nion, that  they  are  lefs  inclinable  to  com- 
plain of  injuries,  than  to  acknowledge  ob- 
ligations : private  injuries  affedt  individuals, 
and  mankind  are  more  addidted  to  hearken 
to  the  relation  of  general  good,  than  par- 
tial evil  3 and  his  humanity  having  become 
a fubjedt  of  difcuflion  to  the  miferable  te- 
nants of  a fick  ward,  fuch  as  were  dif- 
charged,  not  quite  reftored  to  health,  found 
the  way  to  the  houfe  of  this  amiable  phy- 
fician.  Comfort  of  mind  is  a powerful 

reflorative 
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reflorative  to  a weakened  conflitution,  and 
he  who  divides  our  miferies  by  his  fym- 
pathy,  proportionally  adds  to  our  confola- 
tion.  Change  of  air,  doubtlefs,  contri- 
butes much  to  reflore  the  fibre  that  has 
been  debilitated  by  grief,  penury,  and  fick- 
nefs ; and  the  fame  gratitude  which  impels 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  virtuous  rather  than  on 
vicious  a&ions,  would  determine  the  eye  of 
gratitude  to  him,  who  laft  faw  us  emerge 
from  mifery ; to  him  is  attributed  all  the 
merits  of  his  predeceffors,  as  the  artifl  who 
cafts  the  metal  is  lefs  valued  than  him  who 
polishes  its  furface. 

cO  oivQpuTros  EVfpyhvi;  tteQvw.  go?  * . 

Antonin.  Lib.  ix. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  poor  who 
applied  to  him  for  relief,  were  loud  in  pro- 
claiming the  fuccefs  of  his  practice,  and 
gradually  railed  him  to  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment. I mention  this  lource  of  his 
early  introduction,  becaufe  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  himfelf  has  often  told  me  how  much 
he  was  indebted  to  this  clafs  of  grateful 
though  pennylefs  fupplicants ; and  in  his 

i 

* Man  is  naturally  beneficent. 
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turn  he  acknowledged  the  obligation,  by 
humanely  continuing  to  give  advice  gratis 
to  the  poor,  as  long  as  he  lived,  long  after 
their  fuffrages  could  tend  to  elevate  his 
reputation  : his  perfevering  benevolence 

could  then  alone  be  actuated  by  the  innate 
goodnefs  of  his  heart. 

About  this  time,  before  he  could  have 
been  eftablifhed  in  any  degree  of  general 
practice  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  follicited 
to  accompany  a few  friends  in  an  excurlion 
to  the  Continent ; they  were  perfons  of 
too  many  engagements  at  home,  to  admit 
of  long  refidence  in  any  one  fpot,  and  con- 
fequently  could  not  poflibly  acquire  an 
extenlive  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
places  they  vilited  in  the  compafs  of  this 
excurlive  tour.  I am  perfuaded,  however, 
that  it  was  not  fruitlefs  for  long  after- 
wards, when  I was  in  company  with  the 
Dodtor,  a gentleman  who  was  concerned 
in  the  conveyance  of  fome  merchandize 
through  Germany,  was  defirous  of  know- 
ing  the  communications  by  land  and  water, 
the  inland  duties,  and  other  particulars ; 
to  which  he  replied  with  a precifion  and 
detail,  that  evinced  the  inquifitivenefs  of 
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the  traveller,  and  the  ufcful  manner  in 
which  he  had  employed  his  moments.  Of 
the  parts  traverfed  in  this  excurfion,  the 
Doctor,  on  his  return,  communicated  an 
account  to  his  friend  Dr.  Cuming  of  Dor- 
chefter,  in  a Latin  letter  *,  which  the 
latter  entrufted  to  me  ; and  thefe  places  are 
enumerated  in  fo  concife  and  claffical  a 
manner,  that  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  original  on  this 
occafion  : 

“ J Luftratis  aliquibus  Flandrice  urbi- 
“ bus  munitiffimis,  per  magnam  Brabantice 
“ partem  migravimus;  relidto  quippe  Gan- 
“ davioy  ad  Bruxellenfem  fpatiofam  fplen- 
tc  didamque  urbem  nofmetipfos  contu- 
limus,  per  oppidulum  olim  valle  et 
muro  vel  potius  aggere  munitum, 
“ nomine  Ajk,  (Ifca)  notiffimum  quidem 
**  Brabantice  incolis,  quoniam  exinde  pri- 

“ mo 

* Dated  London,  anno  1740. 

X Having  examined  fome  well-fortified  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  travelled  through  great  part  of  Brabant; 
leaving  Ghent,  we  pafled  on  to  BrufTells  (a  fpacious 
fplendid  city),  through  a little  town  called  Aik,  formerly 
fortified  with  a mote  and  wall,  or  rather  a bank  of 

earth  : it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant, 

becaufe 
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(i  mo  Lupulos,  horumque  colendi  modum 
“ mutuati  funt  Angliy  in  maximum  totius 
“ Brabantice  damnum ; utpote  olim  in 
kt  hoc  mercaturas  genere  fatis  Celebris.  A 
“ Bruxellis  itur  ad  Leodiam  hodie  Liege 
<(  Anglorum,  Lutticb  Germanorum,  inco- 
“ larum  vero  Luicb , urbem  ob  arcis  ob- 
“ fidionem  diuturnam  fatis  celebrem, 
cc  deinde  ad  oppidulum  Spadanum  et  Aquif- 
“ granurn , loca  quidem  toto  orbe  notifli- 
“ ma.  Ibi  aquas  minerales,  hie  thermales 
“ potavi,  guftavi,  aliqua  inflitutus  fum 
“ experimenta,  fed  vulgaria  quidem,  ob 
“ defedtum  apparatus  ad  hanc  rem  idonei. 
“ Trajedlum  ad  Mofam , Sylvam  Ducts 

“ ( Bois 

becaufe  the  Englifh  had  their  hops  firft  from  this  place, 
and  here  learnt  the  method  of  cultivating  them,  to  the 
great  Iofs  of  the  whole  country,  which  was  formerly 
famous  for  this  branch  of  commerce.  From  Bruflells 
we  went  to  Liege,  called  by  the  Germans  Luttich,  but 
by  the  inhabitants  Liiich,  a city  celebrated  for  the  long 
liege  of  its  caftle.  From  hence  we  pafled  on  to  the 
Spa  and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  places  known  to  every  one. 
At  the  firft  of  thefe  I obferved  the  mineral  waters, 
and  at  the  latter  the  hot  fprings  : I drank  of  them,  and 
made  fome  experiments  upon  them,  common  ones  in- 
deed, for  want  of  a proper  apparatus,  We  next  vifited 

b Maeftricht, 
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“ ( Bois  le  DtiCy)  Dordrcchtnm,  iter  ad 
“ celebre  emporium  Rotterdamum  tenen- 
“ tes,  vifitavimus  ; urbem  Delphenfeniy 
“ villam  fplendidiffimam  Hagenfemy  ur- 
“ bem  Ley  dam,  ILaerlcmam  pertranfivimus 
“ ad  nobiliffimam  Batavorum  civitatem 
*c  Amjlelodamum ; urbe  deinde  perluf- 
“ trata,  per  fretum  vulgo  didtum  Dee 
“ Zuyder  Zee  navigamus  ad  oppidum 
“ didtum  a Batavis  Worcum  in  Weflfrijia . 
“ diftans  viginti  praster  propter  milliaria 
“ a Leuwardia,  nitida  fatis  et  bene  mu- 
“ nita  hujus  provincial  urbe  prima. 

“ Hinc  tendimus  ad  Groningam,  et  demum 
“ per  arenofas  incultafque  regiones,  per- 

“ que 

Maeftricht,  Bois  le  Due,  Dordrecht,  and  continued 
our  journey  to  that  celebrated  emporium  Rotterdam. 
We  pafled  through  the  city  of  Delft,  the  Hague,  a 
very  fplendid  village,  the  cities  of  Leyden  and  Haerlem, 
to  the  moft  noble  of  the  Dutch  cities  Amfterdam. 
Having  taken  a view  of  it,  we  failed  through  the  ftrait 
commonly  called  Dee  Zuyder  Zee,  to  a town  called  by 
the  Dutch  Worcum,  in  Weftfriefland,  diftant  about 
twenty  miles  from  Leuwarden,  the  firft  city  of  this  pro- 
vince, neat  and  pretty  well  fortified. 

From  this  place  we  went  to  Groningen,  and  travel- 
ling through  a fandy,  uncultivated  country,  we  came  to 

Oldenburgh, 
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“ que  urbem  Oldenburgum , et  villam  unam 
“ alteramque  longe  a fc  invicem  diffitam 
“ accedimus  ad  liberam  civitatem  Breinen- 
“ fem , celebre  fatis  emporium  atque  dives: 
“ hie  in  cella  fub  templo  maximo  cathe- 
t(  drali,  corpora  aliquot  exftccata,  (humana 
“ intellige),  dura  firmaque,  natura  confer- 
“ vata,  peregrinantibus  oftenduntur,  nullo 
“ condimento  vel  arte  qualibet  tradtata,  fed 
“ mera  quse  cells  inlit  virtute  conferva- 
“ trice  j eft  locus  non  admodum  profundus, 
“ et  ex  uno  latere  vento  perflabilis,  ficca 
“ eft  admodum,  tota  quippe  circumcirca 
“ regio  arenofa  eft.  Sed  licet  plurims 
“ alias  funt  fub  eodem  templo  hujufmodi 

“ caverns, 

Oldenburgh,  and  pafllng  through  feveral  villages  a good 
diftance  one  from  another,  we  came  to  Bremen,  a free  city, 
a great  emporium,  and  wealthy : here  they  fhew  to  travel- 
lers, in  a cellar  under  the  great  cathedral  church,  fome 
human  bodies,  dried,  hard  and  firm,  preferved  by  nature, 
and  the  mere  antiputrefeent  quality  of  the  cavern,  with- 
out any  preparation  or  afliftance  from  art  whatever.  The 
place  is  not  very  deep,  is  expofed  to  the  wind  on  one  fide, 
and  exceedingly  dry,  as  the  whole  country  round  about 
is  fandy.  But,  although  there  are  funilar  caverns  under 
the  fame  church,  and  alfo  under  other  neighbouring 

b 2 churches. 
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“ cavernae,  et  etiam  fub  aliis  et  vicinis 
ee  templis,  nulla  adhuc  invenitur  quae  eadem 
“ dote  potitur.  Corpora  circa  duode- 
“ cem  habent  integra,  ex  quibus  unum 
“ ducentos  circiter  annos  habet;  alterum, 
“ centum  et  quinquaginta,  reliqua,  diverfa- 
“ rum  astatum  et  temporum;  penitus  ex 
“ fucca  videntur  et  levia,  firma  tamen  adeo 
“ ut  impoiita  fub  capite  manu  totum  cor- 
“ pus  abfque  minima  flexura  facile  podis 
erigere.  Magnam  nitri  copiam  caufam 
“ effe  aiferunt  incols,  quod  in  tanta 
“ quantitate  erui  potelf,  ut  lingulas 
“ librae  terras  hujus  cavernaE  exhibent 
“ uncias  duas  nitri  puridimi 

churches,  none  has  yet  been  found,  that  pofTefles  the 
fame  virtue.  There  are  twelve  whole  bodies  compleat, 
one  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  years  old  ; another, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ; the  refi  are  of  different  ages 
they  feein  perfectly  dry  and  light}  but  fo  firm,  that, 
placing  the  hand  under  the  chin,  one  may  eafily  raife  up 
the  whole  body,  without  the  leaft  flexure  in  any  part. 
The  inhabitants  fay,  that  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  is 
the  caufe  of  thefe  phsenomena,  which  may  be  dug  up  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  every  pound  weight  of  the  earth  of 
this  cavern  contains  two  ounces  of  the  pureft  nitre. 

* Since  more  fully  enlarged  upon  by  Wraxall, 
in  his  Travels. 

This 
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This  epiftle  contains  refleXions  equally 
pertinent  and  ingenious,  on  the  manners  of 
the  people  whom  he  viflted  ; and  concludes 
with  juft  and  animated  praifes  of  mental 
liberty,  and  the  moft  cordial  profeflions  of 
friendlhip  for  his  correfpondent. 

After  this  excurfion  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  took  up  his  refl- 
dence  in  Gracechurch  Street ; we  may 
therefore  date  the  commencement  of  his 
praXice  in  the  year  1740,  for  though  he 
graduated  in  1736,  the  intermediate  time 
was  chiefly  employed  in  attending  the 
hofpitals,  and  laying  that  foundation,  upon 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  raifed  a diftin- 
guilhed  fuperftruXure.  His  Thefis,  as  it 
was  never  before  the  prefent  time  tranflated 
into  Englifli,  with  all  the  merit  it  certainly 
poflefles,  could  not  excite  the  public  at- 
tention, or  acquire  popular  approbation, 
and  confequently  could  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  extend  his  reputation  : the  fame 
might  be  admitted  refpeXing  his  “ Re- 
“ marks  on  the  neutral  Salts  of  Plants,  and 
“ on  Terra  Foliata  Tartari,”  publifhed  in 
the  fame  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Ef- 

b 3 fays. 
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%s,  as  fubjedts  merely  reftridted  to  me- 
dical difquiiition. 

In  1744,  his  “ Elfay  on  the  Origin  of 
“ Amber/'  and  his  “ Obfervations  on  the 
“ Manna  Perficum,”  were  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  : and  likewife, 
in  1745,  his  “ Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,”  and 
his  “ Obfervations  on  a Cafe  of  recovering 
“ a Man  dead  in  Appearance.”  In  the  fub- 
fequent  year  he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians. 

Men  of  great  talents  do  not  always  em- 
ploy them  on  temporary  or  popular  fub- 
jedts ; but  on  the  other  hand,  their  works, 
like  the  precious  metals,  are  not  injured 
by  their  antiquity  : the  preceding  per- 

formances were  rather  folid  than  brilliant ; 
calculated  rather  to  enfure  future  reputation 
than  prefent  emolument,  and  will  be  read 
now  with  as  much  pleafure  as  when  they 
were  firft.  publifhed.  What  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  to  illuftrate  and  enforce,  refpedt- 
ing  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  has 
been  lince  attempted  in  mod:  maritime  Rates 
of  Europe  ; and  he  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of 
living  to  fee  thofe  rules  adopted  with  fuc- 

cefs 
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cefs  in  this  metropolis,  by  the  ardour  of 
Dr.  Hawes  and  others,  which  upwards  of 
thirty  years  before  he  had  recommended  by 
his  pen.  To  whatever  merit  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  were  juftly  entitled,  the  fubjed  at 
that  time  excited  no  popular  attention, 
though  lince  profecuted  with  a zeal  that 
does  honour  to  humanity ; it  could  not, 
therefore,  have  contributed,  in  any  confider- 
able  degree,  to  elevate  his  character ; yet  at 
this  time  he  had  acquired  a large  ffiare  of 
employment  in  his  profeffion,  and  his 
emoluments  were  then  fuperior  to  what 
many  phylicians  of  long  ftanding  at  this 
time  can  boaff.  He  was  ever  averfe  from 
fpeaking  of  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of 
his  profeffion  ; and  excepting  what  he  in- 
timated in  the  prefent  inftance,  he  never, 
to  my  recolledion,  mentioned  the  fubjed  ; 
and  upon  this  occalion  it  was  colleded  from 
collateral  circumftances,  and  not  from  im- 
mediate information.  Nothing  hurt  his 
feelings  more,  than  eftimating  the  profeffion 
of  phyfic  by  its  lucrative  advantages ; the 
art  of  healing,  he  confidered  in  that  facred 
point  of  view,  which  conneded  it  with  a 
confcientious  principle  of  adion,  “ My 
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only  with,”  he  declares,  <f  was  to  do 
what  little  bufinefs  might  fall  to  my 
" ftiare,  as  well  as  poffible ; and  to  banifh 
all  thoughts  of  pradtifing  phyfic  as  a 
“ money-getting  trade,  with  the  fame  foli- 
citude,  as  I would  the  fuggeftions  of 
“ vice  or  intemperance*.”  And  when 
the  fuccefs  of  his  pradtice  had  raifed  him  to 
the  fummit  of  reputation  and  emolument, 
he  feemed  actuated  by  the  fame  fentiment. 
“ I endeavour,”  fays  this  confcientious 
phyfician,  “ to  follow  my  bufmefs,  becaufe 
“ it  is  my  duty,  rather  than  myintereft; 
“ the  laft  is  infeparable  from  a juft  dif- 
“ charge  of  duty,  but  I have  ever  wiflied 
<£  to  look  at  the  profits  in  the  laft  place, 
“ and  this  wifh  has  attended  me  ever  fince 
‘f  my  beginning 

If  this  language  is  foreign  to  the  man 
of  the  world,  it  is  at  leaft  worthy  of  a man 
of  principle ; and  no  phyfician  will  be 
worfe  for  its  perufal  or  imitation,  nor  of 
what  he  afterwards  communicated  upon 
the  fame  fubjedt.  “ I wifhed  at  my  firft, 

* Letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Lea-hall,  anno  1769. 
f Ditto,  dated  anno  1770. 
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•f<  fetting  out,”  he  obferves,  44  I wifhed 
<<  moft  fervently,  and  I endeavour  after  it 
f<  dull,  to  do  the  bufinefs  that  occurred, 
t'  with  all  the  diligence  I could,  as  a 
“ prefent  duty,  and  endeavoured  to  reprefs 
every  riling  idea  of  its  eonfequences ; 
knowing  mod  affuredly  that  there  was  a 
“ hand,  which  could  eafily  overthrow  every 
“ purfuit  of  this  kind,  and  baffle  every 
fe  attempt,  either  to  acquire  fame  or  wealth. 
f‘  And  with  a great  degree  of  gratitude,  I 
44  look  back  to  the  gracious  fecret  pre- 
ferver,  that  kept  my  mind  more  atten- 
44  tive  to  the  difcharge  of  my  prefent 
44  anxious  care  for  thofe  I vilited,  than 
44  either  to  the  profits  or  the  credit  reful  t- 
44  ing  from  it : and  I am  fure,  to  be  kept 
44  under  fuch  a circumfcribed  unafpiring 
temper  of  mind,  doing  every  thing  with 
“ diligence,  humility,  and  as  in  the  fight  of 
“ the  God  of  healing,  frees  the  mind  from 
4 4 much  unavailing  diftrefs,  and  confe- 
44  quential  difappointment*.” 

There  are  many  incidental  circumftances 
which  tend  to  introduce  a phyfician  into 

* Letter  t.o  the  Editor,  dated  Lea-hall,  anno  1773. 
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practice,  independent  of  any  intrinfic  merit, 
and  religious  profeffion  is  not  one  of  the 
lead;  : whoever  acquires  the  foremoft  repu- 
tation with  the  leaders  of  a fed,  is  by 
them  naturally  conlidered  and  proclaimed 
as  the  firft  of  the  medical  profelfion  at 
large ; but  as  there  were  two  phyficians  of 
the  fame  religious  fentiments  with  Dr.Fo- 
thergill,  previoully  fettled  in  the  metro- 
polis, his  early  reputation  could  not  be  de- 
duced from  his  religion ; neither  could  family 
connexion  operate  in  a ftronger  manner, 
becaufe  the  relidence  of  his  relations  was 
principally  in  the  north  of  England.  What- 
ever reputation  is  acquired,  unconnected 
with  literature  or  medical  fkill,  is  preca- 
rious at  all  times  : if  patients  are  not  cured  ; 
if  fuccefs  does  not  follow  practice  ; a fpe- 
cious  importance  acquired  or  fupported  by 
partial  or  fuperficial  pretences,  is  feldom 
permanent.  In  concerns  of  fuch  magnitude, 
where  health  and  life  are  at  take,  partial 
attachments  will  vanifh,  and  a conviction 
of  fuperior  fagacity  and  fkill  will  at  length 
predominate.  Whether  we  confider  Dr. 
Fothergill’s  early  acquifition  of  repu- 
tation, or  its  future  accumulation,  we 

cannot 
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cannot  hefitatc  to  afcribe  it  to  his  fuperior 
merit,  or  to  that  fmgular  combination  of 
vigorous  powers  of  mind,  and  chafte  in- 
tegrity of  manners,  which  for  a feries  of 
years  conciliated  the  affections,  and  claimed 
the  unreferved  confidence,  of  the  public. 

Sunt  •verba  et  •voces , quibus  hunc  lemre 
dolorem 

Poj/is,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  par- 
tem. Hor*. 

Highly  flattering  as  his  fuccefs  mull 
have  been,  at  this  early  period,  it  bore 
very  little  proportion  to  that  blaze  of  cha- 
racter which  fucceeded  his  “ Account  of 
“ the  Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ulcers,” 
published  in  1748,  and  fince  defervedly 
tranflated  into  every  European  language. 
Not  long  before  this  time,  the  difeafe 
which  he  now  elucidated,  in  its  general 
havock  in  London,  had  fwept  away  indif- 
criminately,  the  hopes  of  fome  noble 
families,  and  particularly  the  two  fons  of 

* The  pow’r  of  words,  and  Toothing  founds,  appeafe 
The -raging  pain,  and  lelfen  the  difeafe. 

Francis. 

the 
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the  late  Henry  Pelham,  brother  to  the  late 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  had  hence  excited 
very  general  alarm  ; the  difeovery  therefore 
of  a new  and  fuccefsful  treatment  of  fo 
formidable  and  fatal  a difeafe,  was  criti- 
cally fortunate  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for 
the  author.  Medical  elfays  which  promife 
improvements  in  the  art  of  healing,  are 
ulually  offered  to  the  public  in  a flate  of 
imperfection,  as  long  and  repeated  experi- 
ment is  requifite  to  mature  the  offspring  of 
a luxuriant  genius ; but  this  performance 
was  exempted  from  the  imbecillity  of  a 
haity  birth,  and  the  revolution  it  produced 
in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  has  obtained 
the  fandlion  of  the  ableft  phyficians  from 
that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  with  lefs 
deviation  perhaps  than  has  attended  the 
management  of  any  other  acute  diforder. 

As  the  alarm  among  perfons  of  fafhion, 
long  fubfifted,  the  Doctor's  reputation 
rapidly  increafed.  Whoever  aftonifhes  the 
public  with  new  difeoveries  upon  any  po- 
pular difeafe,  the  reputation  of  fagacity  in 
every  other,  will  be  annexed.  He  was  now 
introduced  into  the  firft  families  in  the 
metropolis ; and  he  was  rarely  ever  employ- 
ed. 
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ed,  but  in  emergencies  he  was  fought  for 
again. 

But  whoever  deviates  from  a loutine 
©f  practice  familiarized  by  long  habit, 
will  encounter  oppofltion  j 01  if  tiuth  is 
too  brilliant  to  be  eluded,  that  oppofition 
takes  the  form  of  envy,  armed  on  all  tides 
with  detraction ; the  difcovery  is  antici- 
pated by  fome  previous  defcription,  or 
vague  fuggeftion,  which  at  the  time  gained 
no  influence,  nor  deferved  any  attention. 
Such  infinuations  have  been  urged  againfl 
the  merits  of  the  prefent  performance, 
upon  fuch  a foundation  indeed  as  does  not 
deferve  the  trouble  of  refutation.  The  very 
o-eneral  and  almofl:  invariable  attribution  of 
the  difcovery  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  by  his 
contemporaries,  weighs  with  me  much  more 
forcibly,  than  the  flight  fuggetiion,  that 
a phytician  had  previoufly  found  out  the 
difeafe,  its  fymptoms  and  its  cure,  in 
writers,  which  are  themfelves  obfcure. 
Nobody  could  doubt  the  fagacity  of  Dr. 
Letherland ; but  beyond  the  obligation 
which  Dr.  Fothergill  has  candidly  ac- 
knowledged to  him,  I fee  no  reafon  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  latter,  who 

uniformly. 
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uniformly,  without  referve,  always  fpoke 
of  it  as  his  own  production ; and  without 
the  confcioufnefs  of  defert,  no  perfon  that 
knew  him,  could  be  ignorant,  that  his 
modefty  and  his  integrity  would  equally 
revolt  at  any  unworthy  plagiarifm. 

Had  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Account  of  the 
Sore  Throat  been  merely  a publication  of 
doCtrines  previoufly  known  and  adopted, 
fuch  a plagiarifm  muft  have  been  notorious 
to  every  medical  man  in  the  city  ; and  the 
performance  which  announced  a fuppofed 
difcovery,  would  have  met  with  general 
contempt,  inftead  of  that  eclat  which  it 
conferred  upon  the  writer,  and  which  fud- 
denly  fwelled  the  current  of  his  bufinefs, 
and  confequently  of  his  emolument : the 
firft  induced  him  to  feek  for  fome  moments 
of  retirement,  and  the  laft  enabled  him  to 
effeCt  it,  as  far  as  a phyfician  in  extend ve 
practice  could  command  moments  of  lei- 
fure.  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  moff 
apt  to  fhew  itfelf  in  a date  of  independence, 
when  unreffrained  by  exterior  concerns  : in 
an  aCtive  and  multifarious  genius,  with 
which  the  DoCtor  was  endowed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  his  warmeff  excite- 
ments : 
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ments : individuals  themfelves  are  not  al- 
ways the  moft  competent  judges  of  the 
cuique  voluptas  ; actions  conftitute  a more 
certain  criterion,  and  by  this  ftandard  we 
may  conclude,  that  he  did  not  make  a falie 
eftimate  of  his  own  propenfities  as  long 
before  he  was  able  to  command  that  lei— 
fure  which  he  never  chofe  to  allow  him- 
felf,  he  obferved,  that  “ chemiftry  and 
“ natural  hiftory  would  be  his  entertain- 
**  ments,  were  he  wholly  at  leifure  ; he 
“ could  not,  however,  lofe  fight  of  the 
«*  cui  bono,  in  any  refearches  : there  is 
<(  ftill  room  enough  for  difcoveries ; many 
“ points  that  we  believe,  rather  than 
“ know  ; and  fome  of  thefe  he  could  wifh 
“ to  determine  by  experiments 

In  thofe  departments  of  fcience,  where 
fa<5t  alone  depends  upon  the  refult  of  ex- 
periment, that  leifure,  that  fedulous  per- 
leverance  is  demanded,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  fudden  and  unexpected 
avocations  of  a phyfician.  In  chemiftry, 
where  demonftration  has  fuperfeded  vague 

* Letter  to  Dr.  Cuming,  dated  London,  anno 
1744. 

hypothecs. 
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hypothefis,  this  ftudious  attention  is  par* 
ticularly  requifite  ; however  ftrong  there- 
fore, the  Dodor’s  propenfity  to  chemical 
refearches  might  have  been,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  a judicious  mode  of  pre-* 
fcribing,  were  not  calculated  to  amplify  its 
boundaries  : this  department  of  fcience  was 
not  then  either  fo  generally  or  fo  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  : Hales,  and  other  philofophers, 
had  laid  down  a wide  field  for  inveftigation, 
and  experiments  have  been  fince  multiplied, 
more  particularly  relative  to  medicine,  diet, 
and  the  animal  oeconomy.  The  Air  which  we 
breathe,  as  one  homogeneous  fluid,  was  now 
analyzed  by  new  experiments  in  the  North; 
but  it  was  referved  for  a Prieftley  to  de- 
velope  the  Aerial  Syftem , to  embody  fhades 
invifible  to  former  ages,  and  place  them 
in  fyftematic  light : but  long  before  this 
period  of  aftonifhing  elucidation  of  air.  Dr. 
Fothergill  had  fuggefted  experiments 
upon  this  really  heterogeneous  fluid  : fo 
early  as  1744,  he  communicated  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Cuming*,  not  only  his  doubts 
refpeding  the  real  contents  of  the  air,  but 

* Letter  dated  London,  anno  1744. 
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the  procefs  of  experiment  he  meant  to  infti- 
tute.  How  far  he  purfued  a defign  fo  wor- 
thy of  an  ingenious  mind,  I am  uncertain 
but  the  flate  of  his  health,  which  he  after- 
wards introduces  as  an  obflacle  to  his  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  encreafe  of  various  avocations, 
probably  terminated  thefe  enquiries.  The 
method  he  propofed  to  adopt,  he  thus  de- 
fci ibes  : “ I have  ordered  fome  large  slafs 
bells  to  be  made,  but  of  a more  conical 
“ figure,  capable  of  holding  feveral  gal- 
lons : thefe  in  warm  weather  will  be  placed 
,c  upon  proper  fupports,  the  apex  lowed, 
the  broad  open  bafe  above : the  coldefl 
“ water  will  be  poured  into  them,  and 

" rendered  ftiH  colder  by  fal  ammoniac 
“ and  fal  communis;  on  the  outfide,  the 
" moifture  of  the  air  will  be  condenfed  in 
“ large  quantities,  and  afterwards  fubjetfed 
t0  chemical  analyfis.” 

Although  a natural  bias  for  experiment, 
does  not  now  appear  in  many  inftances  of 
his  chemical  invefHgations,  yet  it  obvi- 
oufly  pervaded  the  whole  compofition  of 
his  prefcriptions.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  mere  exterior  furface  of  bodies  is  no 
criterion  of  their  component  parts,  when 

c analyzed 
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analyzed  by  chemical  proceffes : the  mod 
fimple  and  innocent  articles  ufed  in  diet, 
confid  of  parts,  which,  developed  and  fepa- 
rated,  become  highly  corrofivej  culinary 
fait,  applied  to  fo  many  ufeful  and  dietetic 
purpofes,  contains,  as  well  as  nitre  and 
common  fulphur,  an  acid,  which  is  de- 
ftrudtive  to  the  harded  .fubdances : other 
combinations  may  be  formed,  of  bodies 
inoffenfive  and  inert  in  their  diftindt  dates, 
which  on  union,  become  noxious  to  animal 
life.  Chemidry  is  hence  absolutely  requi- 
fite  to  form  a phyfician,  who  mud  have 
daily  reference  to  it  in  his  practice : yet  in 
this  department  of  medicine,  phyficians  are 
not  unfrequently  deficient  • by  which  com- 
petitions have  been  recommended,  and  from 
thence  combinations  have  refulted,  which 
the  preferiber  neither  propofed  nor  fuf- 
pedted.  This  was  not  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Pother  gill  ; there  was  fuch  a well-di- 
redted  feledtion  in  all  his  compofitions,  as 
happily  united  fimplicity,  elegance,  and 
-utility  5 and  as  the  influence  of  his  pradlice 
extended,  his  mode  of  prefeription  was 
proportionally  imitated  in  the  metropolis. 

and  at  length  fo  generally  adopted,  that  I 

may 
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may  hazard  the  affertion,  that  he  princi- 
pally contributed  to  bring  about  a revolu- 
tion, that  fubftituted  elegant  fimplicity  in 
the  place  of  multifarious  and  difcordant 
compound. 

Materia  Medica  is  that  department  of 
medicine  moll  immediately  allied  to  natu- 
ral hi/lory,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted 
no  little  attention ; having  collected  a 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  feldom,  if  ever,1 
exceeded  for  its  extent  or  feleCtion.  He 
had  even  encouraged  the  idea  of  delivering 
lectures  upon  this  entertaining  and  ufeful. 
branch  of  medicine ; but  an  encreafe  of 
employment,  joined  with  a diffidence  of  his 
own  abilities,  which  none  but  himfelf  en- 
tertained, diverted  him  from  this  intention; 
and  his  valuable  collection  was  generoufly 
p re  fen  ted  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public  profeffor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  that  univerfity.  The  handmaid 
to  this  branch  of  medicine  is  Botany,  a de- 
partment of  natural  hiftory,  which  affords 
the  greateft  inftru&ion  and  recreation 
with  the  leaft  exercife  of  the  mind  : it  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  purfuit  of  a 
medical  man,  whofe  moments  of  feclufion 

c 2 are 
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are  rather  fnatchcd  from  time  by  watchful 
diligence,  than  enjoyed  from  adual  lei- 
sure. 

As  a rational  means  of  unbending  his 
mind,  and  affording  at  the  fame  time  coU 
lateral  advancement  in  the  healing  art,  bo- 
tany acquired  his  patronage.  On  the  Surrey 
fide  of  the  Thames  he  had  noticed  a fpot 
of  land,  the  fituation  of  which  fheltered  it 
from  the  feverity  of  the  north  wind,  and 
in  the  foil  of  which  vegetables  grew  luxu«r 
riantly ; its  vicinity  was  convenient,  and 
its  extent  rendered  its  purchafe  eafy,  as  the 
proprietor  was  inclined  to  fell  it : the  price 
was  ftipulated,  and  one  obftacle  alone  re- 
mained to  make  it  his  own  ; it  was  let  to 
a tenant  at  will,  whofe  little  family  fub- 
fifted  on  its  produce,  and  whofe  mifery  was 
inevitable,  had  he  expelled  him  from  this 
fruitful  foil : the  moment  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumftances  of  the 
family,  he  refufed  the  offer,  adding,  “ that 
“ that  could  never  afford  gratification  to 
“ him,  which  entailed  mifery  on  another f 
and  when  he  relinquifhed  this  projected 
Eden,  he  made  the  family  a prefent  of  the 

intended  purchafe-money,  as  I was  in- 
formed 
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formed  by  a relation  of  the  tenant,  and  had 
it  in  part  confirmed  by  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor. 

Not  far  diftant  from  this  admired  fpot, 
he  had  afterwards  a garden  *,  which  he  oc- 
cafionally  vifited ; but  he  never  furnifhed  it 
with  that  profufion  of  exotics  which  he 
fince  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  introduced  into  his  garden  at 
Upton,  near  Stratford.  The  whole  eftate 
was  extenfive ; the  feat  was  formerly  called 
Rooke-hall,  from  the  name  of  the  Derfon 
whopofiefied  it  in  1566;  and  in  1666,  it 
defcended  to  Sir  Robert  Smyth,  from  whofe 
family  it  was  purchafed,  almoR  a century 
afterwards,  by  Admiral  Elliot;  and  in  Au- 
gufl  1762  it  became  the  property  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  f „ The  walls  of  the  garden 

inclofed 

* That  learned  phyfician  and  ingenious  botanift 
Dr.  William  Watfon,  informed  me,  that  a beautiful 
Acacia,  formerly  planted  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  and 
one  of  the  laft  remains  of  his  horticulture  there,  was 
ignorantly  cut  down  about  two  years  ago. 

t In  the  year  1762,  when  Dr.  Fothergill  pur- 
chafed of  Admiral  Elliot  his  eftate  at  Upton,  it  con- 

fifted  of  the  houfe,  garden,  and  lands  adjoining,  to  the 
amount  of  about  thirty  acres. 

There  were  at  that  time  growing  in  a part  of  the 

c 3 garden 
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inclofed  above  five  acres  of  land  j a wind- 
ing canal,  in  the  figure  of  a crefcent,  nearly 

formed 

garden  called  the  Wildernefs,  five  large  Virginia  cedars, 
not  lefs  in  diameter  than  ten  inches  one  with  another, 
and  which  were  probably  fome  of  the  fir  ft  of  the  kind 
planted  in  England. 

A year  or  two  after,  Dr.  Fothergill  purchafed  of 
Peter  Bigot,  Efq;  a parcel  of  land,  extending  from 
the  premifes  bought  of  Admiral  Elliot  to  the  llfoid 
road  ; and  in  the  fame  year  began  the  plantation  along 
the  faid  road. 

Not  long  after,  viz.  about  the  year  1764  or  5,  he 
agreed  with  the  proprietor  of  the  large  field  called 
Lady  Margaret’s  field,  to  the  eaft  of  this  new  purchafe, 
to  run  a ftraight  line  between  their  refpe&ive  grounds ; 
the  old  fence  being  no  other  than  a broad  landy  bank, 
and  extremely  crooked.  When  this  was  fettled,  and 
the  fence  made,  a plantation  was  begun  on  that  fide, 
principally  confiding  of  oaks  of  a very  ufeful  kind,  the 
acorns  of  which  were  brought  from  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Portugal,  and  the  timber  is  thought  to  be  fe- 
cond  to  none,  in  refpeft  to  durability. 

Likewife  fome  Spanifh  chefnuts,  railed  from  the  nuts, 

in  a plantation  upon  the  premifes.  > 

In  the  garden  there  was  a fine  bay  hedge ; and  in  the 
Wildernefs,  one  fide  of  which  is  inclofed  by  this  hedge, 
fome  very  large  laurels.  Excepting  thefe,  a Larch,  an 
Acacia,  and  the  Virginia  cedars  above-mentioned,  fome 
!ar~e  Abeiles,  and  the  fruit-trees  againft  the  walls,  there 
not  one  foreign  plant  or  fhrub  in  the  whole  garden. 
'fyVhatever  there  is  in  the  garden,  or  adjoining  e s. 
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formed  it  into  two  divifions,  and  opened 
occafionally  on  the  fight,  through  the 
branches  of  rare  and  exotic  fhrubs,  that 
lined  the  walks  on  its  banks.  In  tbe  midft 
of  winter,  when  the  earth  was  covered  with 
fnow,  evergreens  were  clothed  in  full  ver- 
dure : without  expofure  to  the  open  air,  a 
glafs  door  from  the  manfion-houfe  gave  en- 
trance into  a fuite  of  hot  and  green -houfe 
apartments  of  nearly  260  feet  extent,  con- 
taining upwards  of  3,400  diilindt  fpecies  of 
exotics,  whofe  foliage  wore  a perpetual  ver- 
dure, and  formed  a beautiful  and  ftriking 

of  this  kind,  were  planted  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  foon 
after  thefe  grounds  came  into  his  pofleflion : which  cir- 
cumftance  is  here  mentioned  for  no  other  purpofe,  but 
that  if  this  memorial  fhould  be  preferved,  it  may  be 
known  to  a fucceeding  generation,  what  progrefs  the 
feveral  fhrubs  and  trees  have  made. 

Some  of  the  trees  were  not  lefs  than  fifteen  feet  high 
when  they  were  planted ; efpecially  thofe  on  the  weft 
fide  ;f  the  field  adjoining  to  the  garden. 

The  large  trees,  among  which  are  many  rare  oaks, 
v'ere  brought  out  of  the  firft  great  nurfery  of  North 
American  trees  in  England  at  Fulham,  belonging  to 

Gray,  an  eminent  gardener;  and  the  firft  who, 

being  aflifted  by  Peter  Collinfon,  Mark  Catefby,  and 
other  curious  collectors,  fupplied  England  with  the  ve- 
getable treafures  of  America. 

C 4 
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contract  to  the  fhrivelled  natives  of  colder 
regions.  In  the  open  ground,  with  the 
returning  fummer,  about  3,000  diftindt 
fpecies  of  plants  and  fhrubs  vied  in  verdure 
with  the  natives  of  Afia  and  Africa.  It 
was  in  this  fpot  that  a perpetual  fpring  was 
realized;  where  the  elegant  proprietor  fome- 
tiines  retired  for  a few  hours,  to  contem- 
plate the  vegetable  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  united  within  his 
domain  ; where  the  fpheres  feemed  tranf- 
pofed,  and  the  ardtic  circle  to  be  joined  to 
the  equator  * . 

ft  nunc  omnis  ager,nunc  omnis  parturit  arbost 
Nunc  frondent  fifoce , nunc  formojjiffimui 
annus.  Virgil. 

But 

* The  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  has 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  is  acquainted  with  molt 
of  the  gardens  in  Europe,  fpeak*  of  Dr.  F othergill  s 
in  the  following  manner. 

At  an  expence  feidom  undertaken  by  an  indivi- 
<<  dual,  and  with  an  ardour  that  was  vifible  in  the 
G whole  of  his  conduit,  he  procured  from  all  parts  of 
<<  the  world  a great  number  of  the  rareft  plants,  and 
«(  prpteited  them  in  the  ampleft  buildings  which  this 
or  any  other  country  has  feen.  He  liberally  propofed 
tc  rewards  to  thofe,  whofe  circumftances  and  fixations 
<}  jn  life  gave  them  opportunities  of  bringing  hither 

plant 
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But  in  the  midft  of  this  enchanting  com- 
bination  of  nature,  he  never  loft  fight  of 
the  cut  bono  ; “ In  thefe,  as  in  every  other 

“ purfuit, 

plants  which  might  be  ornamental,  and  probably 
“ ufeful  to  this  country,  or  her  colonies ; and  as  libe- 
“ rally  paid  thefe  rewards  to  all  that  ferved  him.  If 
“ the  troubles  of  war  had  permitted,  we  fhould  have 
had  the  cortex  Winteranus,  &c.  Sic.  introduced  by 
“ his  means  into  this  country;  and  aJfo  the  bread-fruit, 
<c  mangafteen,  &c.  into  the  Weft  Indies.  For  each  of 
<c  thefe,-  and  many  others,  he  had  .fixed  a proper  pre- 
“ mium.  In  conjundtion  with  the  Earl  of  Tankerville, 
“ Dr.  Pitcairn,  and  myfelf,  he  fent  over  a perfon  to 
“ Africa,  who  is  ftill  employed  upon  the  coaft  of  that 
ec  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  plants  and 
e<  fpecimens. 

“ Thofe  whofe  gratitude  for  reftored  health  prompted 
them  to  do  what  was  acceptable  to  their  benefadtor, 
“ were  always  informed  by  him  that  prefents  of  rare 
“ plants  chiefly  attradted  his  attention,  and  would  be 
**  more  acceptable  to  him  than  the  moft  generous  fees. 
“ How  many  unhappy  men,  enervated  by  the  effedts  of 
“ hot  climates, where  their  connexions  had  placed  them, 
“ found  health  on  their  return  home  at  that  cheap  pur- 
44  chafe  ! 

“ What  an  infinite  number  of  plants  he  obtained  by 
thefe  means,  the  large  collection  of  drawings  he  left 
behind  will  amply  teftify;  and  that  they  were  equal- 
^ by  nothing  but  royal  munificence,  at  this  time 
cc  largely  bellowed  upon  the  botanic  gardens  at  Kew. 
In  my  opinion,  no  other  garden  in  Europe,  royal, 
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“ purfuit,  he  had  always  in  view  the  en- 
tc  largement  and  elevation  of  his  own  heart ; 
te  having  formed  early  habitudes  of  reli- 
ee  gious  reference,  from  the  difplay  of  di- 
t(  vine  power  and  wifdom  in  the  beauty, 

“ the  order,  and  the  harmony  of  external 
“ things,  to  the  glory  of  their  Almighty 
««  Former. — From  the  influences  of  thefc 
«.*  habitudes,  his  mind  was  always  preferved 
“ in  a difen'gaged  and  independent  hate, 
enjoying,  but  yet  adoring 
In  the  fuperficial  cultivation  of  many  de- 

“ or  of  a fubjeCt,  had  nearly  fo  many  fcarce  and  valu- 
“ able  plants. 

“ That  fcience  might  not  fuffer  a lofs,  when  a plant 
he  had  cultivated  fhould  die,  he  liberally  paid  the 
<i  bed  artift  the  country  afforded  to  draw  the  new 
ones  as  they  came  to  perfection;  and  fo  numerous 
were  they  at  laft,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  em- 
*c  ploy  more  artifts  than  one,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
tt  w[th  their  increafe.  His  garden  was  known  all  over 
« Europe,  and  foreigners  of  all  ranks  afked,  when  they 
« came  hither,  permiflion  to  fee  it;  of  which  Dr.  So- 
“ lander  and  myfelf  are  fufficient  witneffes,  from  the 
“ many  applications  that  have  been  made  through  us 
« for  that  permiflion.”  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  Note  in 
Dr.  Thompfon’s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  p.  37- 
* Dr.  Hird’s  Affectionate  Tribute  to  the  memory  oi 
Dr.  Fothergill,  p-  1.3* 
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partments  of  natural  hiftory,  expence  is 
often  lavifhed  without  benefit  either  to  the 
colledor  or  to  the  public,  where  the  objed 
is  rather  to  gratify  curiofity  than  to  aug- 
ment and  diffufe  knowledge  : in  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  horticulture,  the  mind  that  was 
elevated  to  fublime  contemplation,  could 
not  be  retrained  by  the  partial  motive  of  a 
mere  collector ; and  he  that  in  his  purfuits 
enlarges  his  fpeculation  to  the  cui  bono , will 
never  want  ample  occafiops  of  promoting 
general  good,  in  the  ftudy  of  vegetable  na- 
ture, which  teems  with  fo  many  blefiings 
to  mankind  : whoever  confiders  the  impor- 
tance of  clothing,  of  houfehold  furniture, 
and  of  his  daily  bread,  cannot  but  view  it 
as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  and  confequently 
one  of  the  moft  rational  purfuits  of  an  en- 
lightened undemanding.  Of  this  we  fhall 
be  convinced,  if  we  refied  what  benefit 
would  accrue  to  mankind,  could  another 
dietetic  article  like  the  common  potatoe  be 
difcovered  ! How  great  a benefador  to  his 
fellow-creatures  would  that  man  prove,  who 
fhould  find  out  another  grain  like  wheat, 
or  pulfe  like  the  common  pea  ! or  an  arti- 
cle of  clothing  and  manufadure  fuperior  to 

cotton 
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cotton  or  flax  ! — Such  confiderations  in* 
fluenced  Dr.  Fothergill  ; and  where  he 
could  not  produce  objects  of  equal  impor- 
tance, he  exerted  himfelf  to  accomplifh 
others  of  lefs,  yet  of  great  public  utility. 
What  he  effected,  and  what  he  contributed 
to  do,  would  fill  a volume,  were  a grateful 
biographer  to  enlarge  upon  them : he 

pointed  out  what  would  fuit  different  foils, 
and  formed  a balance  in  the  productions  of 
the  globe  : from  America  he  received  vari- 
ous fpecies  of  catalpas,  kalmias,  magnolias, 
firs,  oaks,  maples,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ductions, which  became  denizens  of  his 
domain,  fome  of  them  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  the  molt  ufeful  purpofes  of  timber ; 
and,  in  return,  he  tranfported  green  and 
bohea  teas  from  his  garden  at  Upton, 
to  the  fouthern  part  of  that  great  conti- 
nent, now  riling  into  an  independent 
; he  endeavouied  to  impiove  the 
growth  and  quality  of  coffee  in  the  Weft 
India  iflands } the  Bamboo  cane  (Arundo 
Bambos)  calculated  for  various  domeltic 
ufes,  he  procured  from  China,  and  pur- 
pofed  to  tranfplant  it  to  our  iflands  fituated 
within  the  tropics.  The  laft  time  I was 
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with  him  at  Upton,  I introduced  Governor 
Nugent,  who  defervedly  podelled  the  chief 
adminiftration  of  Tortola,  to  whom  he  ex- 
p reded  the  pleafure  he  fhould  experience  in 
being  the  means  of  furnidiing  the  Carib- 
bean Archipelago  with  this  ufeful  Afiatic  ; 
the  very  fhoots  of  which  were  marked  for 
this  dedgn.  The  elegant  vegetable  is  now 
in  my  podeffion ; and  I recoiled:  with  grate- 
ful pleafure,  as  often  as  I fee  it,  the  wifh 
of  its  former  proprietor,  hoping,  when  the 
tumult  of  war  fhall  have  fublided,  to  carry 
his  dedgn  into  execution  *. 

The  Nutmeg- tree  now  flourifhes  in  the 
Ifle  of  France,  and  Clove-trees  have  been 
tranfplanted  from  thence  to  Cayenne-)-.  The 
true  Cinnamon  is  a tree  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  cultivate  out  of  Afia,  though  the 
Do&or  ufed  many  endeavours  to  introduce  it 
into  our  Weft  India  colonies.  The  Canella 
cinnamomasa  I had  from  his  garden ; and  the 

* Since  I penned  the  above  fentence,  I have  been 
informed  that  the  Bamboo  cane  has*  been  tranfplanted 
to  Jamaica,  where  it  thrives  luxurioufly,  and  has  been 
already  applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes. 

t Juflieu  obligingly  informed  me,  by  letter,  of 
the  circumft ances  relpedting  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
trees. 
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true  cinnamon-tree  would  have  arrived  here 
in  health,  had  not  the  alarm  of  an  enemy’s 
ihip  induced  my  friend  to  throw  it  over- 
board, with  other  articles  defigned  as  a pre- 
fen t : the  war,  however,  may  ultimately 
extend  the  cultivation  of  thefe  exotics, 
which,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a feraglio, 
are  cautioufly  excluded  from  the  eye  of 
itrangers 

Intent  as  he  was  to  promote  fo  many 
articles  of  commerce,  manufacture,  and 
convenience,  he  could  not  lofe  fight  of 
thofe  departments  of  natural  hiflory,  which 
were  more  immediately  connected  with 
medicine,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  already  acquired,  and  to 
expand  it  by  experiment  where  deficient. 
Though  he  was  not  the  firft  who  admi- 
niftered  Hemlock  internally,  he  was  the 
firft  who  accurately  diferiminated  its  vir- 

* I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Vicq  D’Azyr,  and  Dr.  De 
Juffieu,  for  information  on  this  fubjedl,  that  Cinnamon 
has  been  tranfplanted  to  the  French  Weft  India  iflands, 
and  particularly  to  Guadaloupe,  where  it  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  : (Le  Cannelier,  tranfplante  depuis  long  temps 
dans  les  iftes  d’Amerique,  et  fur-tout  a la  Guadaloupe, 
s’y  eft  tres  multiplie.)  It  grows  likewife  in  St.  Vin- 
cent’s. 
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tues  : by  him  we  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gummi  rubrum  aftringens  Gam- 
bienfe ; and  by  his  endeavours,  and  the 
ardour  of  minds  fimilar  to  his  own,  we 
know  that  Terra  Japonica  is  a vegetable  ex- 
tract * ; and  to  him  and  Dr.  Ruflell  we  are 
indebted  for  the  flourifhing  of  genuine 
Scammony  •f*  in  our  foil,  as  if  indigenous 
to  it.  He  attempted  to  procure  the  tree 
which  affords  the  Peruvian  bark  $ • and  is 

* Since  Dr.  Fothergill’s  deceafe,  I have  received 
feeds  of  the  true  mimofa  Japonica,  or  tree  producing 
terra  Japonica,  and  have  diftribu ted  portions  of  them 
to  feveral  eminent  botanifts  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  placed  fome  in  my  hot-houfe  at  Grove-hill. 
They  were  fent  by  Dr.  Kerr,  an  ingenious  phyfcian 
refident  at  Calcutta. 

1"  Dr.  Fothergill  obferves,  that  with  no  fmall 
trouble  Dr.  Rulfell  fucceeded  in  procuring  us  the  feeds 
of  the  true  fcammony.  They  were  raifed  by  my  two 
botanical  friends,  the  late  Peter  Collinfon,  and  the  in- 
defatigable James  Gordon.  Seeds  were  likewife  fent 
over  to  the  fouthern  colonies  of  America,  in  hope*, 
that  in  a fimilar  foil  and  latitude,  in  fome  future  time 
we  might  from  thence  have  this  valuable  drug  unadul- 
terated. Life  of  Dr.  Russell,  p.  15, 

t He  likewife  offered  a premium  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each  to  two  captains  of  fhips,  for  a plant  in 
vegetation  of  the  true  Winter’s  bark,  (Winterana  aro- 
matica.) 

faid 
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faid  to  have  at  length  fo  far  fucceeded,  aj 
to  have  had  one  plant  in  his  garden,  but 
which  I believe  died  with  its  poffeffor* 
This  invaluable  tree,  which  is  fo  common 
in  Peru  and  Chili,  would  doubtlefs  thrive 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  in 
the  larger  Weft  India  iflands  ; it  is  perhaps 
already  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica * ; and  by  fucceftive  endeavours  it 
may  hereafter  be  cultivated  in  the  colonies 
of  different  European  ftates  : we  have  feen. 
in  how  fhort  a period  of  time  the  true  Rhu- 
barb (Rheum  palmatum)  has  been  natu- 
ralized to  our  foil,  furniftiing  us  at  home 
with  fo  important  an  acquifition  to  the 
Materia  Medica.  If  we  have  not  already 
cultivated  it  fo  fuccefsfully  as  to  rival  the 
foreign,  it  is  at  leaft  nearly  equal  in  medi- 

* A friend  of  Dr.  Clarke’s,  of  Jamaica,  (Alexander 
Roberts)  has  lately  found  a fpecies  of  the  Cinchona 
with  racemofe  flowers,  very  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  Cin- 
chona Carribaea  of  Jaquin  and  Linnaeus,  and  to  the 
Cinchona  Jamaicenfis  of  Dr.  Wright,  defcribed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  lxvu.  p.  504.  In  the 
year  1781,  a periodical  publication,  entitled  the  Ja- 
maica Magazine,  commenced;  and  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  numbers,  the  Jamaica  Cinchona  is  particular  y 

defcribed.  , t 
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cinal  qualities ; and  future  experiments 
may  enable  us  to  fupply  all  our  own  con- 
fumption.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  much  upon  the  manner  of 
drying  the  root  after  it  has  been  taken  up  : 
to  promote  its  growth,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  quality.  Dr.  Fothergill 
carefully  exerted  himfelf;  and  his  directions 
refpeCting  the  method  of  drying  it,  I fhall 
give  in  his  own  words  : “ There  is  one  cir- 
“ cumftance,  relative  to  the  drying  of  this 
“ root,  that  I have  long  thought  of,  and  if 
not  praCtifed,  would  recommend  to  thofe 
“ who  cultivate  this  article. 

“ The  large  holes  which  we  commonly 
“ meet  with  in  the  Turkey  Rhubarb,  are 
not  the  effeCt  of  accident,  but  defign  : 
“ they  are  abfolutely  neceffary ; for,  by 
“ opening  a paffage  for  the  air  to  the  cen- 
ter of  thefe  pieces,  they  not  only  dry 
foonei , but  retain  their  colour,  and  per- 
haps their  medicinal  virtues,  the  better. 

After  having  wafhed,  and  cut  the  root 
into  large  pieces,  let  a large  hole  be 
bored  through  the  center  with  fome  in- 
ffrument  that  makes  a large  excavation. 
lt  Let  a rope  of  well-dried  ruffies,  or  ffraw, 
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“ as  large  as  the  cavity  will  receive,  be  in- 
“ ftantly  drawn  through  it : this  will  pre- 
“ vent  the  drying  root  from  contracting, 

“ whilft  the  porous  rope  admits  the  air  to 
“ pafs  through,  and  carry  off  the  central 
“ moifture.  Several  .pieces  may  be  hung 
<f  up  together,  taking  care  that  they  do 
<c  not  come  into  contact  and  I fhould 
“ think  (though  experience  muff  deter- 
“ mine  this)  that  it  would  be  belt  to  take 
“ up  the  roots,  when  the  leaves  early  in 
“ autumn  die  away,  rather  than  in  the 
fpnng  • they  will  be  lefs  fucculent  in 
“ autumn,  but  their  pieces  will  be  more 
<*  aCtive  and  efficacious 

A man 

* Letter  to  Dr.  Falconar,  of  Bath.  The  public  is, 
however,  highly  indebted  to  the  amiable- Dr.  Hope, 
profeffor  of  botany  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  for  his 
introduction  of  Rhubarb  into  thefe  kingdoms.  See 
Philof.  Tran  fact.  art.  xxxii.  vol.  lv.  ann.  1765.  This 
dilti nguifhed  profeflbr  informs  me  f,  that  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, and  his  opinion  on  fuch  a fubjeft  no  one  will 
doubt,  that  the  Rheum  Palmatum  is  the  fame  with  the 
Ruffian,  which  formerly  was  called  the  Turkey  Rhubarb  j 
and  differs  fo  much  in  its  fenfible  qualities  from  the 
China  Rhubarb,  as  to  induce  him  to  think  with  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks  that  they  arc  different  fpecies.  The  farina 

-{-  Letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  N»v.  xS,  1781. 
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A man  of  fcience,  confined  by  a local 
profeilion,  like  the  practice  of  phyfic,  which 
occupies  the  moil  precious  moments  of 
time,  may  fugged;  more  to  others,  than  he 
can  himfelf  have  an  opportunity  to  effedt ; 
but,  like  the  genial  rays  of  the  fun,  his  in- 
fluence may  extend  to  the  mod;  remote 
regions  of  the  globe : and  thus  it  was 


of  one  fpecies,  operates  upon  the  feeds  of  another,  and 
thereby  produces  high-bred  plants,  which  hitherto  havt; 


not  produced  fertile  feeds  in  the  botanic  gardens  in 
Scotland,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made. 
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At  hrft,”  obferves  the  prof'efTor,  “ depending  on 
the  information  received  from  books,  we  kept  the 
root  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  ground,  and  thought 
that  the  longer  we  kept  it  fo,  the  better  quality 
would  the  Rhubarb  pofTefsj  but  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  the  root  fhould  not  remain  above  four  years 
in  the  ground.  The  Rhubarb  of  this  country  is 
equal  in  quality  to  the  beft  Ruffian.  As  there  is  now 
feared y a garden  in  Scotland  without  a Rhubarb  plant 
in  it,  theconfumption  of  the  foreign  Rhubarb  is  con- 

hderably  lefs,  and  annually  a fmall  quantity  is  fent 
to  London. 


u ...  he  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun  made  fome  interefting 
<t  'f(;0Veries  re0>e<aing  its  cultivation,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Athol  had  very  large  plantations  of  it. 

„ “ Jr^lexander  Dick  early  received  a gold  medal 
„ "°n,1  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  for  producing 
the  largeft  quantity  of  well-dried  rhubarb.” 
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that  Ur.  Fothergill  promoted  the  in- 
veftigation  of  Nature,  and  excited  enquiries 
after  her  curious  produdtions,  as  far  as  na- 
vigation and  commerce  had  diffufed  arts 
and  fciences.  Men  of  more  genius  than 
fortune  found  in  him  a liberal  patron  ; he 
contributed  to  fupport  them  while  they  ex- 
plored diftant  regions,  and  amply  rewarded 
their  difcoveries.  As  he  ftudied  moil  depart- 
ments of  natural  hiftory,  as  he  patronized  its 
ingenious  cultivators,  he  neceifarily  became 
poffeiTed  of  a valuable  colle£hon  of  its  rare 
■ objedls : next  to  the  Duchefs  of  Portland, 
he  had  the  beft  cabinet  of  Shells  in  the 
kingdom  * ; his  collection  of  Ores  and  Mi- 
nerals, dug  out  of  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  rarity 
rather  than  for  their  number.  Of  Reptiles 


* The  verfality  of  Dr.  Fothergiil's  gemus  was 

remarkable  :-Few  were  acquainted  with  his  accural? 

knowledge  of  Conchology,  for  he  made  no  oftenta- 
lion  of  it,  and  yet  Da  Cofta  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  important  remarks  in  his  ingenious  Hiftory  of 
Shells,  and  for  nioft  of  the  notes  with  which  it  is  en- 
larged and  improved.  The  MS.  notes,  in  Dr.  to- 
thercill’s  writing,  were  prefented  to  me  by  Da  Cofta 
himfelf,  with  a modefty  which  refteas  additional  credit 

upon  this  eminent  naturalift*. 
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and  Animals,  the  gratitude  of  thofe  he  had 
patronized  furnifhed  him  with  a curious 
variety ; in  the  fame  manner  he  became 
poffeiled  of  an  elegant  cabinet  of  In  feds, 
which  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  exertions 
of  the  ingenious  Smeathman.  His  Corals, 
from  whence  Ellis,  that  indefatigable  and 
microfcopical  naturalift,  delineated  his  fyf- 
tem,  and  created  a new  fpecies  of  animal 
beings,  was  the  foremoft  in  Europe  *. 
Thofe  objeds  of  nature,  which  were  too 
bulky  to  tran fport,  or  too  periffiable  to 
preferve,  he  ordered  to  be  delineated  by  the 
pencil  of  artifts,  that  he  might  give  bread 
to  a fet  of  ingenious  men,  whom  he  wifhed 
to  partake  of  his  beneficence,  whilft  he  ra- 
tionally gratified  his  own  tafle,  and  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature  : of  fuch  elegant  fpecimens,  whofe 
value  is  difficult  to  eflirqate,  he  did  not 
polfefs  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  -f*;  and  his 
colledion  of  Englifh  Heads,  which  included 

* Thefe  and  other  curious  fubjedts  of  natural  hiftory 
were  purchafed  by  Dr.  Hunter  for  £.  1,500. 

f Thefe  drawings  were  chiefly  on  vellum,  by  Ehrct, 
Taylor,  Harris,  Miller,  and  Ann  Lee,  and  were  lately 
purchafed  for  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  for  2,300  pounds. 
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thofe  purchafed  of  the  late  John  Nickolls*, 
formed  a treafure  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, which  was  perhaps  inferior  to  none. 
In  the  practice  of  Phyfic,  it  is  as  difficult 

to 

* I am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  antiquary  John 
Nichols,  of  the  fame  name,  though  no  relation  of  the 
deceafed,  for  the  following  communication,  from  his 
Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  not  yet  publilhed.  The 
tradls  hinted  at,  are  depofited  in  the  Meeting  in  Peter’s 
Court. 

u Mr.  John  Nickolls,  F.R.  and  A.  SS.  a Quaker, 
in  partnerlhip  with  his  father  of  the  fame  name,  a ca- 
pital mealman  at  Hertford,  and  of  .Trinity  parilh,  near 
Queenhith,  London.  He  was  chofen  F.A.  S.  Jan  17, 
1740  ; and  poffeffed  the  efteem  of  a refpe&able  number 
of  friends,  who  were  deprived  of  him  by  a fever,  at  the 
age  of  34,  Jan.  11,  1745.  His  remains  were  depofited 
in  the  burial-ground  at  Bunhill  Fields  on  the  1 6th . 
Mr.  Nickolls  publiihed  “ Original  Letters  and  Papers 
of  State,  addreffed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1649  to 
««  1658,  found  among  the  Political  Collections  of  Mr. 
<c  John  Adilton  ; now  firft  publi/hed  from  the  Origi- 
ns nalsfi  1743,”  folio,  inferibed  to  Arthur  Onflow,  Efq. 

f The  originals  of  thefe  Letters  were  long  treafured  up  by 
Mihnn  ; from  whom  they  came  into  the  polfeflion  of  Thomas  El- 
wood,  a perfon  who  for  many  years  was  well  acquainted  with, 
and  efteemed  by  Milton.  From  Elwood  they  came  to  Jofeph 
Wyeth,  citizen  and  merchant  of  London  ; and  from  Wyeth’* 
widow,  they  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Nickolls  ; after  whofe  deceafe 
they  were  prefented  bv  his  father  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a» 
appears  by  their  minutes. 


He 
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to  command  leifure,  as  it  is  to  govern  the 
voice  of  Fame  ; they  both  depend  fo  much 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the 
phyfician  who  expedts  to  enjoy  the  former, 

or. 

He  was  the  firft  % regular  colledtor  of  Englifh  Heads  §. 
His  noble  colledlion  of  about  2,000  Heads,  four  volumes 
in  folio,  and  fix  in  quarto,  neatly  let-in  (which  fur- 
nifhed  Mr.  Ames  with  his  valuable  catalogue),  came 
foon  after  his  death  into  the  library  of  Dr.  Fothf.r- 
gill,  who  purchafed  it  for  eighty  guineas.  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  purchafed  likewife  a pretty  large  collection 
of  Trails  which  Mr.  Nickolls  had  picked  up  in  his  pur- 
fuit  of  Heads,  written  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion 
from  their  firfl  appearance;  which  the  benevolent  pof- 
felfor  intends  to  leave  to  the  Meeting  to  which  he  at 
prefent  belongs,  in  Peter’s  Court,  Weftminfter.  Be- 
fides  thefe  collections,  he  had  feveral  views  by  great 

J Anthony  Wood,  in  his  account  of  E.  Aflimole,  tells  us, 
“ In  his  library  I faw  a large  thick,  paper  book  near  a yard  long, 
“ containing  on  every  fide  of  the  leaf  two,  three,  or  more  pi&ures 
“ or  faces  of  eminent  perfons  of  England,  and  elfewhere,  printed 
“ from  copper  cuts,  parted  on  them,  which  Mr.  Aflimole  had  with 
“ great  curiofity  colle&ed;  and  I remember  he  has  told  me,  that 
“ his  mind  was  fo  eager  to  obtain  all  faces,  that  when  he  could 
“ not  get  a face  by  itfelf,  lie  would  buy  the  book,  tear  it  out, 
“ parte  it  in  his  blank  book,  and  write  under  it  from  whence  he 
“ had  taken  it.”  An  admirable  portrait  this  of  our  modern  por- 
trait-collectors, who  have  fent  back  many  a volume  to  the  book- 
fcller’s  (hop  ftript  of  its  graven  honours.  A mod  noted  Collector 
told  a perl'on  at  Cambridge,  who  now  and  then  fells  a head, 
“ That  his  own  colledtion  muft  needs  be  large  and  good,  as  it 
“ lifted  on  fix  points  : j.  [ buy  ; I borrow  ; 3.  I beg  ; 4.  I 

“exchange;  S.  I fteal ; 6.  I fell.”— Mr.  Aflimole’s  book  was 
confumed  with  the  reft  of  his  library. 

§ See  the  virulent  cenfure  of  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  on  this  fpecics 
•f  eolleAors  : Diflcrtation  on  Englifli  Founders,  p.  85. 
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or  controul  the  latter,  will  meet  with  daily 
difappointment  : to  acquire  popular  repu- 
tation, however,  there  mull  be  fuccefs,  and 
when  acquired,  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  it  muft  be  continually  accumulat- 
ing. Sicknefs,  which  is  always  unwel- 
come, is  not  reftridted  to  ftated  times  ; and, 
in  like;  manner,  the  leifure  of  thofe  whofe 
profeffion  it  is  to  remove  it,  is  uncertain  ; 
hence  it  was,  that  Dr.  Fot  her  gill  never 
could  command  that  refpite  from  employ- 
ment, which  was  requifite  to  the  relief  of  a 
mind  fo  inceffantly  exerted.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  i ji  general,  that  the  future  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  prefent : “ It  is  not  poffible 
“ to  fecure  diftant  or  permanent  happinefs, 
t<  but  by  the  forbearance  of  fome  immediate 
“ gratification.” 

Ad  qua  non  veniunt  prafentis  gaudia  vita, 
Nec  currunt  pariter  capta , et  capienda  vo- 
luptas *.  Prud. 

makers  ; fome  of  which  fell  alfo  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Fothergill.  The  catalogue  of  his  library,  in  his 
own  hand-writing  (including  332  volumes  of  tra&s  in 
folio,  4-to.  and  8vo.)  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Tutet.” 
* For  baffled  mortals  kill  attempt  in  vain, 

Prefent  and  future  blifs  at  once  to  gain. 

F.  Lewis. 
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It  is  true,  that  a phyfician  of  independent 
fortune,  determined  to  indulge  in  leifure, 
may  refufe  the  folicitations  of  his  patients  ; 
but  if  there  be  not  a principle  of  honour, 
which  impels  him  to  the  exercife  of  his  art 
when  requeued,  there  is  of  humanity ; 
and  this  ever  was  a fufficient  impulfe  to  the 
Dodtor  to  facrifice  his  own  gratification  to 
the  relief  and  happinefs  of  the  fick,  and  his 
health  to  that  of  his  patients  : this  led  him, 
as  often  as  his  friends  requefted  him  to 
contradt  his  practice,  to  reply,  €t  I can- 
<(  not  defert  thofe  who  have  once  placed 
(t  their  lives  in  my  hands  j if  I fuffer,  it 

is  in  my  duty.” 

But  in  the  fummer,  there  are  much 
fewer  refidents  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
proportion  ftill  lefs  ficknefs ; prevented, 
therefore,  as  he  was,  by  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  his  fame,  and  of  his  fenfibility, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  relaxation  at 
Upton,  (whither,  if  he  went,  meflages  fre- 
quently intercepted  him)  he  chofe  to  re^ 
treat,  for  a few  weeks,  at  this  falubrious 
feafon  of  the  year,  to  Lea-Hall,  in  Chefhire, 
a feat  belonging  to  the  Leicefter  family, 
about  1 8 miles  from  Warrington*  where 
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two  of  his  brothers  refided  in  the  year 
1765,  when  he  firft  fought  this  fecluded 
fpot.  Two  lummers  I fpent  with  him 
here,  and  I never  fpent  any  with  more  ad- 
vantage. Men  who  have  feduloufly  at- 
tended to  the  profits  of  trade,  and  who  by 
induftry  and  penury  are  enabled  to  retire 
on  their  fortunes,  are  more  generally  objedts 
of  companion  than  of  envy  : if  they  live, 
it  is  to  themfelves ; for  want  of  early  and 
rational  cultivation  of  the  mind,  they  have 
acquired  one  folitary  fordid  idea,  and  when 
they  have  placed  themfelves  out  of  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  life  becomes  a burthen,  and 
retirement  painful.  It  was  not  fo  with 
Dr.  Fothergill  ; he  had  numerous  im- 
portant duties  to  difcharge,  which  inceffant 
occupation  in  town  had  obliged  him  to  de- 
fer : here  he  attempted  to  leffen  the  appli- 
cations of  the  wealthy,  who  followed  him 
for  his  advice,  by  refufing  any  gratuity  ; 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  apply  elfe- 
where : the  poor  he  never  relinquifhed ; 
and  in  this  place  of  retreat  he  devoted  one 
day  in  the  week,  to  attend  at  Middlewich, 
the  next  market-town,  and  to  give  his  ad- 


vice eratis  to  thepi  without  hefitation ; when 

he 
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fie  fometimes  favoured  me.  in  being  the 

t 

Amanuenfis  of  what  he  didated,  and  made 
me  a witnefs  of  his  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
medical  fkill. 

From  his  garden  at  Upton,  he  fent  du- 
plicates of  plants  to  Lea-hall,  and  there 
revived  and  extended  Horticulture,  where  it 
had  long  lain  dormant.  Here  he  arranged 
his  medical  obfervations ; for  which  his 
rnemory  will  be  refpeded,  as  long  as  fad 
and  rational  experiment  dired  the  pro^ 
felfors  of  the  healing  art.  From  hence  he 
maintained  a communication  with  mod; 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  : Europeans, 
whom  the  fpirit  of  commerce  had  prompts 
ed  to  vifit  diftant  regions,  conveyed  to  him, 
through  various  channels,  the  rare  produc- 
tions which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  their 
travels.  Few  maritime  perfons  of  this 
country  but  had  experienced  his  falutary 
affiftance;  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  in 
particular,  both  on  the  American  continent 
and  in  the  iflands,  had  either  immediately, 
or  by  their  friends,  been  acquainted  with 
his  medical  charader  ; for  in  cafes  that  had 
proved  rebellious  to  domeftic  aid,  and  which 
admitted  of  delay,  no  perfon  was  more  fre- 
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quently  confulted  : and  though  in  his  lan- 
guage there  was  a precifion,  with  concife- 
nefs,  that  contained  much  in  few  words, 
yet  the  multitude  of  applications  with 
which  he  was  furrounded  admitted  of  no 
leifure,  for  his  leifure  was  only  the  variation 
of  ufeful  employment.  His  domefiic  cor- 
refpondence,  or  confutations  within  the 
kingdom,  were  alone  fufficiently  extenfive 
for  ordinary  occupation  ; but  great  as  thefe 
avocations  might  be,  and  great  they  cer- 
tainly were,  they  bore  but  a fmall  propor- 
tion to  the  time  and  attention  constantly 
devoted  to  the  Society  at  large,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  which,  though  united 
in  principle  amongfl  each  other,  admitted 
of  contingencies  that  demanded  attention, 
influence,  and  abilities  j which  few  men 
combined  in  a more  ample  degree  than  Dr. 
Fothergill  did,  or  exerted  them  more 
ardently  upon  all  interefling  occafions  : at 
the  fame  time,  he  never  negle&ed  the  tender 
offices  of  private  friendship  in  the  moft  en- 
larged and  beneficent  fenfe.  Among  his 
familiar  correfpondents,  befides  his  own 
relations,  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefler,  Dr. 
Falconar  of  Bath,  Dr.  Dobfon  of  Leverpool, 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Haygarth  of  Chefter,  Dr.  Afh  of  Bir- 
mingham, Dr.  Anthony  Fothergill  late  of 
Northampton,  Dr.  Prieftley,  Henry  Zouch 
of  Sandal,  Dr.  Johnftone  of  Kidderminfler, 
Profefior  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  the  late 
Dr.  Pemberton  of  Warrington,  enjoyed  an 
honourable  place ; and  I may  add,  that  I 
confider  it  as  one  of  the  mod;  pleading 
circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  myfelf  in  this 
diftinguifhed  group.  But  among  all  his 
contemporaries,  Cuming,  the  learned  Dr, 
Cuming  of  Dorchefter,  Shared  his  moil  un- 
reffrained  confidence  : they  had  been  col- 
leagues at  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
intimate  fellow-Students,  and  parted  with 
reluctance  to  occupy  different  Stations  in  the 
kingdom  ; but  their  frequent  communica- 
tion by  writing  was  interrupted  only  by 
death : their  correfpondence  was  long  main- 
tained in  eafy  and  clafiical  Latin,  for  which 
few  were  better  qualified  than  thefe  twin 
friends.  The  departed  RufTell,  the  accu- 
rate author  of  the  HiSlory  of  Aleppo,  was 
their  early  afiociate,  and  continued  the  chain 
of  friendship  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe  j it 
was  then  that  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the 
lofs  of  RufTell,  wifhed  to  have  his  furviving 

afiociate 
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aflociate  nearer  Ins  bo  Tom,  and  urged  Df* 
Cuming  to  remove  to  the  metropolis,  to 
enter  into  that  fcene  of  bufinefs,  and  am- 
plitude of  emolument,  which  his  abilities 
mud  foon  have  commanded.  After  the 
warmed  invitation  from  Dr.  Fothergill, 
his  Cuming*,  for  with  this  tender  expredion 
he  addreded  him,  with  a calm  philofophy, 
that  knew  how  to  edimate  the  fummum  bo - 
num  of  life,  did nterededly  condefcends  to 
enjoy  the  comparatively  private  but  tran- 
quil fcenes  of  life,  in  preference  to  hurry 
and  pecuniary  advantages;  a phyfician,  who 
has  been  for  a fcries  of  years  converfant 
with  the  complaints  and  did  redes  of  thou- 
fands  of  families,  mud  necedarily  have  ac- 
quired many  intimate  ties.— And  here  I may 
particularly  introduce  a name,  which,  like 

* I am  much  indebted  to  this  learned  and  amiable' 
phyfician,  for  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  fubjeA  of  my 
biography  ; but  with  a modefty  characferifiric  of  trite 
greatnefs  of  mind,  he  has  fuggefted  his  remarks  with  a 
diffidence,  which  I believe  no  one  has  lefs  occafion  to 
plead  : in  one  letter  with  which  I was  favoured,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  deccafed  Fothergill,  he  claffically 
enjoins  me  “ always  keep  in  view  that  you  are  de- 
“ feribing  the  magnitude,  denfity,  difiance,  and  orbit 
“ of  a primary  planet-,  and  when  ?ny  name  is  to  be  in- 
“ troduced,  let  me  appear  only  as  an  attendant  fatellite.”' 

Dr. 
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Dr.  FotheRgill’s,  had  long  been  diftin- 
guiffied  for  virtue  and  ample  generofity  : 
David  Barclay,  a defcendant  of  the  great 
Apologift,  was  his  bofom  friend,  to  whom 
the  DoCtor  entrufted  his  neareft  and  deareft 
concerns  ; and  he  could  not  have  feleCted 
any  perfon  more  worthy  of  his  confidence 
and  friendfhip  *. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  his  pen 
through  all  the  various  fubjeCts  of  utility 
on  which  it  was  employed,  during  the 
time,  which  was  about  two  months,  that 
he  appropriated  to  leifure  in  his  annual  re- 
treat into  Chefhire  : he  has  to  my  know- 
ledge wrote  fix  hours  f in  the  day  fuccef- 
fively,  and  he  feldom  wrote  but  for  private 
information  or  public  inftruCtion  ; even  his 
journies  into  the  country,  and  his  returns 
to  the  city,  prefented  fome  flriking  obfer- 
vations  to  his  inquifitive  mind,  that  af- 
forded improvement  in  agriculture,  or  ufe- 
ful  reflections  on  life  and  manners.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  his  latefl  excurfions 
to  Lea-hall,  by  the  way  of  Buxton,  partly 

* I am  likewife  particularly  obliged  to  David  Bar- 
clay for  many  very  important  communications  refpe&- 
ing  Dr.  Fothergill. 

1 Letter  to  tne  Editor,  14th  September  1771. 
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on  account  of  his  filler’s  health,  his  mind 
was  here,  as  in  every  other  fituation  of  life, 
intent  on  promoting  fchemes  of  public 
good ; he  fuggelled  the  means  of  render- 
ing thefe  celebrated  Waters  more  beneficial, 
by  pointing  out  improvements  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  with  more  eafe  and  convenience 
to  the  patients  *,  and  I believe  they  are  now 
carrying  into  execution. 

With  North  America  his  correfpondence 
was  extenlive  -f ; his  name  was  dear  to 

the 

* Letter  to  the  Editor,  4th  October  1779. 

t Among  thefe  may  be  enumerated  the  Britifh 
Linnaeus;  Benjamin  Franklin;  Cadwallader  Coldcn, 
formerly  governor  of  New  ^fork;  Dr.  Chalmers,  of 
Charles-town  ; the  Pembertons,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
the  late  Major  John  Pickering,  of  Tortola  : and 
now  I mention  him,  I may  be  indulged  to  fhed  a 
tear  to  his  memory.  He  was  in  early  life  brought 
up  to  a mechanical  employment,  but  by  ftrength  of 
genius,  and  dint  of  felf-exertion,  he  acquired  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  Englilh,  and  an  extenftve  acquain- 
tance with  mathematics  ; by  induftry  he  became  poffelVed 
of  a large  tra&  of  uncultivated  land,  and  by  perfeve- 
rance  he  covered  it  with  Canes  and  Cotton,  and  gradu- 
ally rofe  to  be  one  of  the  wealthieft  planters  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  He  was  about  his  fortieth  year  made  governor  of 
the  ifland  of  Tortola,  and  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
infular  militia  t at, length  he  publicly  profeffed  the  ie- 
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the  inhabitants  : his  father  had  thrice  tra- 
verfed  that  continent  in  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion ; 


ligious  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  relinquiflied  all 
his  civil  and  military  honours  and  employments.  He 
afterwards  rarely  attended  the  courts  of  judicature,  un- 
lefs  he  thought  fome  poor  perfon,  fome  orphan  or  widow, 
was  opprefled  by  fome  more  powerful  neighbour  j when 
he  voluntarily  attended,  and  publicly  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  the  weak,  if  he  deemed  them  opprefled  ; and  his  juftice 
and  weight  were  fuch  as  generally  preponderated. 

I frequently  accompanied  him  to  his  plantations; 
through  which  as  he  pafled,  his  numerous  negroes  fa- 
luted  him  in  a loud  chorus  or  fong,  which  they  conti- 
nued as  long  as  he  remained  in  fight.  I was  alfo  a 
melancholy  witnefs  of  their  attachment  to  him  after  his 
death  : he  expired  fuddenly,  and  when  few  of  his  friends 
were  near  him  ; I remember  I had  hold  of  his  hand 
when  this  fatal  period  arrived  ; but  he  had  fcarcely  ex- 
pired his  laft  breath,  before  it  was  known  to  his  flaves, 
and  inftantly  about  500  of  them  furrounded  his  houfe, 
and  infilled  upon  feeing  their  mafter  : with  this  they 
commenced  a difmal  and  mournful  yell,  which  was 
communicated  from  one  plantation  to  another,  till  the 
w ole  ifland  was  in  agitation,  and  crowds  of  negroes 
were  accumulating  around  us.  Diftrefled  as  I was  with 
the  ofs  0f  my  relation  and  friend,  I could  not  be  in- 
fenfible  to  the  danger  of  a general  infurredfion  5 or  if 
they  entered  the  houfe,  which  was  conftrufied  of  wood, 
and  mounted  into  his  chamber,  there  was  danger  of  its 
falling  by  their  weight,  and  crulhing  us  in  its  ruins. 
In  thlS  dllemma>  1 ^d  refolution  enough  to  fecure  the 

e doors. 
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ligion;  and  his  brother  Samuel,  whofe  me- 
mory I deeply  reverence,  had  followed  the 
pious  example  of  their  once  venerable  pa- 
rent. Many  families,  from  the  fame  of 
his  medical  Jfkill,  eroded  the  Atlantic,  to 
place  themfelves  under  his  care  : by  fuch 
opportunities  he  gratified  his  inquifitive 
mind,  and  acquired  a minute  acquaintance 
with  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  qualities  of  their  foil,  which  enabled 
him  to  fugged;  various  improvements  in  Hor- 
ticulture, Rural  Oeconomy,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce.  With  his  friend  Peter  Collinfon, 
he  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine, 
with  the  introduction  of  fuch  exotic  vegeta- 
bles as  might  be  ufefully  tranfpl anted  to  dif- 
ferent regions  of  that  extenfive  continent : he 

doors,  and  thereby  prevent  fudden  intrufion  ; after  thefe 
precautions,  I addrefied  them  through  a window,  a f- 
furing  them,  that  if  they  would  enter  the  houfe  in  com- 
panies only  of  twelve  at  a time,  they  fhould  all  be  ad- 
mitted to  fee  their  deceafed  matter,  and  that  the  fame 
lenient  treatment  of  them  fhould  ftill  be  continued  : to 
this  they  aflented,  and  in  a few  hours  quiet  was  reftored  > 
but  it  affected  me  to  fee  with  what  filent,  fullen,  fixed 
melancholy,  they  departed  from  the  remains  of  this  ve- 
nerable man:  he  died  in  1768,  aged  about  60  years. 
His  only  furviving  fon,  an  amiable  young  gentleman, 
refides  in  England, 

laboured. 
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laboured,  with  others,  for  a feries  of  years, 
and  at  length  fuccefsfully,  to  abolifh  the 
Slave-Trade  among  their  own  brethren  : no 
man  valued  perfonal  Liberty  with  more  com- 
mendable enthufiafm,  and  few  exerted  their 
influence  more  ftrenuoufly  for  it,  in  favour 
of  the  miferable  captives  of  Africa.  On 
the  North  American  continent,  negro  flavery 
will  be  gradually  annihilated  ; but  in  the 
Weil  India  illands,  where  there  are  few 
Europeans,  and  where  the  heat,  which  is 
intenfe,  conduces  to  indolence,  the  traffic 
of  rational  beings  is  purfued  with  vigour, 
and  will  probably  be  continued  till  the  pe- 
cuniary interefts  of  Europeans  can  be  di- 
verted into  another  channel.  Toeffedl  this, 
he  fuggefted  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar- 
Cane  upon  the  continent  of  Africa,  where 
it  feems  to  have  been  indigenous,  and 
thrives  luxuriantly;  and  that  the  natives 
ffiould  be  employed  as  fervants  for  hire, 
and  not  as  flaves  compelled  to  labour  by 
the  dread  of  torture.  Such  a plan,  indeed, 
was  formerly  fuggefted  by  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  princes  of  Guinea.  After  the 
king  of  Dahome  had  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  W hidah,  in  the  year  1727,  he  was 
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fo  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  plan,  aS 
to  fend  Bullfinch  Lambe,  his  prifoner, 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours,  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  to  engage  its  com- 
merce and  fupport.  Upon  this  occafion,  he 
prefented  his  ambaffador  with  80  (laves,  and 
320  ounces  of  gold,  to  bear  his  expences, 
and  to  induce  him  to  return  ; but  Lambe, 
after  he  had  poffeffion  of  fo  much  wealth, 
fettled  in  Barbadoes,  and  never  reached 
Europe,  or  further  interefled  himfelf  in  the 
project  of  his  generous  benefa&or.  The 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  the  plenty  of  provi- 
fions,  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and 
many  other  confederations,  ftrongly  fupport 
the  opinion  of  cultivating  the  Cane  on  the 
African  continent  *. 

A man 

* On  a fubject  fo  very  interefting,  let  it  not  be 
thought  oftentatious,  if  I take  the  liberty  of  communi- 
cating the  fentiments  I could  not  avoid  feeling  in  my 
own  cafe,  and  the  conduft  which,  as  their  natural  and 
neceffary  confequence,  they  no  lefs  irrefiftibly  pro- 
duced. It  is  an  inftance  given,  not  to  fupport  a claim 
to  peculiar  merit,  but  merely  to  fhew  what  every  one, 
whofe  heart  is  not  hardened  by  ads  of  oppreflion,  nor 
actuated  by  the  love  of  money,  muff  be  difpofed  to  feel, 
and  think,  and  a£t,  in  a fimilar  fituation. 

The  repeated  proofs  of  fidelity  .and  love  which  re- 
ceived 
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A man  who  could  thus  ad:  with  a prin- 
ciple of  tendernefs  which  realized  the  Ro- 
man precept.  Homo  film , et  nihil  hnmani  a 
me  alienum  puto , could  not  be  infenlible  to 
the  near  and  focial  endearments  of  friend- 
fhip  : a phyfician,  in  particular,  whofe 
time  and  powers  are  devoted  to  reftoring 
health  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  removing 
grief  and  mifery,  and  fubftituting  comfort 
and  happinefs,  mud:  naturally  have  his  mind 
humanized  to  the  mod  tender  fenfibilities, 
and  animated  with  thofe  joys  which  Nature 
annexes  to  the  power  of  doing  good  : hi$ 

ceived  from  my  own  people,  gave  me  at  length  fo  fettled 
a confidence  in  their  integrity,  that,  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  danger,  I have  frequently  found  that  I 
had  left  not  only  my  liberty,  but  my  life,  entirely  at 
their  difpofal.  The  beneficence  of  power,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  dependence,  form  an  union  of  interefts  that 
never  fails  to  heighten  mutual  regard  : my  own  happi- 
nefs became  at  length  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  hap- 
pinefs of  my  negroes,  that  I could  no  longer  withhold 
from  them  the  natural  privilege  of  freedom,  which 
Heaven  had  conferred  upon  me;  I therefore  delivered 
them  from  bondage,  and  thus  reftored  them  to  the  cha- 
racter of  beings,  into  whom  the  Author  of  Nature,  and 
Giver  of  all  Good,  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  S.ee 
Benezet  s Hiftorical  Account  of  Guinea,  Sic.  Phila- 
delphia, 1771.  London,  1772.  12010. 
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regard  to  his  friends  is  exprefled  with  of- 
ficious and  watchful  care,  and  is  returned 
with  thofe  lenient  endearments  which  con- 
ftitute  unaffected  friendfhip,  and  thofe  fe- 
licities of  life  which  remove  or  foften  its 
pains. 

“ A phyfician,”  fays  Dr.  Gregory,  (who 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  pic- 
ture from  Dr.  Fothergill,  had  not  his 
own  afforded  the  fame  excellent  model) 
“ has  numberlefs  opportunities  of  giving 
that  relief  to  diftrefs,  not  to  be  purchafed 
by  the  wealth  of  India.  But  befides  the 
good  which  a phyfician  has  it  often  in  his 
power  to  do,  in  confequence  of  fkill  in  his 
profeflion,  there  are  many  occafions  that 
call  for  his  afiiflance  as  a man,  as  a man 
who  feels  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  this  refpeCt  he  has  many  op- 
portunities of  difplaying  patience,  good- 
nature, generofity,  compaffion,  and  all  the 
gentle  virtues  that  do  honour  to  human 

nature.”  , 

“ I come  now  to  mention  the  moral 

qualities  peculiarly  required  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a phyfician.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is,  humanity ; that  fenfibility  of  heart, 

o which 
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which  makes  us  feel  for  the  diftreffes  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  incites  us  in  the  moil  powerful 
manner  to  relieve  them.  Sympathy  pro- 
duces an  anxious  attention  to  a thoufand 
little  circumflances  that  may  tend  to  relieve 
the  patient;  an  attention  which  money 
can  never  purchafe  : hence  the  inexpreffible 
comfort  of  having  a friend  for  a phyfician. 
Sympathy  naturally  engages  the  afledtion 
and  confidence  of  a patient,  which  in  many 
cafes  are  of  the  utmoft  confluence  to 
his  recovery.  If  the  phyfician  poSTeSTes 
gentlenefs  of  manners,  and  a compaffionate 
heart,  and  what  Shakelpeare  fo  emphati- 
cally calls  “ the  milk  of  human  kindnefsf 
the  patient  feels  his  approach  like  that  of 
a guardian  angel  miniftering  to  his  relief; 
while  every  vifit  of  a phyfician  who  is 
unfeeling,  and  rough  in  his  manners,  makes 
his  heart  fink  within  him,  as  at  the  pre- 
fence of  one  who  comes  to  pronounce  his 
doom 

It  is  an  adage,  that  friendship  exifls  only 
among  the  virtuous  : if  virtue  confers  a 
prefumptive  claim  to  friendship,  Dr.  Fo- 

* Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Phyfician,  pp.  8,  9 ; 19,  20. 
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thergill’s  title  to  it  could  not  be  con- 
troverted, and  at  this  altar  alone  he  lighted 
the  facred  paflion.  “ Sovereign  benevo- 
<f  lence,”  he  obferved*,  “ is  more  widely- 
extended  than  the  particular  attachment, 
“ however  reciprocal,  that  we  call  friend- 
“ fhip.  That  the  beloved  difciple,  that 
f<  Lazarus,  that  others  fhared  a peculiar  re- 
“ gard  from  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  evi- 
“ dent;  but  ftill  the  principle  was  extended 
“ much  farther,  ‘ Te  are  my  friends , if  ye 
te  do  the  will  of  him  that  fent  me.'  This 
“ was  the  friendfhip,  it  is  mod;  evident,  that 
c<  the  Gofpel  recommended — Loving  the 
<e  Great  Creator  above  all  things,  our  fel- 
“ low-creatures  for  his  fake,  and,  in  pecu- 
4‘  liar  fituations,  individuals  for  his  and 
“ their  own. — The  friendlhips  of  Tully 
**  are  beneath  this  kind  of  friendfhip; 
4e  they  did  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
4t  to  its  Author  in  a certain  degree  : a 
44  wider  fphere  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
4‘  as  the  attachments  they  formed  were  on 
“ the  belt  foundations  they  knew,  more 
*(  was  not  to  be  expedted.  The  Gofpel 
“ amities  are  unlimited,  they  flow  to  all, 

* Letter  to  Dr.  Percival. 
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“ in  proportion  to  that  dilated  benevolencer 
“ which  theGofpel  only  divulges.  It  ftates, 
“ that  we  are  friends  to  one  another,  friends 
“ to  the  great  Author  of  our  dearefi  know- 
“ ledge,  in  proportion  as  our  lives  are  de- 
“ voted,  to  that  great  Will  which  confti- 
" tutes  the  noblefi  part  of  the  Chrifiian 
“ character.” 

A mind  actuated  by  thefe  fentiments  of 
amity,  could  not  be  deficient  in  actions  of 
beneficence.  Introduced  by  his  profefiion 
into  fcenes  which  equally  excite  fympathy, 
and  demand  fuccour,  he  was  ever  accefiible 
to  difirefs.  To  the  inferior  clergy  Dr. 
Hird  gives  the  following  examples  of  his 
generous  philanthropy,  whom  he  confidered 
as  more  particularly  the  objects  of  his  li- 
berality and  attention  : “ Being  brought 
up  in  that  line  of  education,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  precludes  bodily  la- 
bour, and  to  which  the  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man is  annexed,  without  a competency  to 
fupport  the  character ; to  many  of  thefe  I 
am  an  evidence  he  was  a kind  friend  and  a 
private  benefactor  5 not  only  by  his  advice 
in  perfonal  difirefs,  but  by  his  purfe  on 
feverely  trying  occafions.— Nay,  fo  cordial 


was 
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was  his  humanity  towards  thefe,  that,  on  a 
friend’s  hinting  to  him,  whilft  he  was  in 
the  country,  that  his  favours  were  not 
marked  by  propriety  of  diftindtion  (the 
gentleman  from  whom  he  had  refufed  his 
fee  being  placed  in  high  rank  in  the  church, 
with  an  independent  fortune)  he  returned  a 
ready  explanation  of  his  principle  of  adtion: 
“ I had  rather,”  faid  the  Dodtor,  “ return 
<«  the  fee  of  a gentleman  with  whofe  rank 
I am  not  perfectly  acquainted,  than  run 
“ the  rifk  of  taking  it  from  a man  who 
“ ought  perhaps  to  be  the  objedt  of  my 
“ bounty.”  Such  was  the  noble  ftyle  of 
this  moft  excellent  man’s  way  of  thinking.” 
“ The  humane  reader  will  feel  the  fined; 
fprings  of  his  affedtions  moved  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes,  given  me  by  a clergyman 
of  high  rank,  who  reveres  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  and  places  his  obliga- 
tions to  him,  in  a very  trying  feafon,  near  to 
his  heart.  A friend  of  his,  a man  of  a 
worthy  charadter,  who  has  at  this  time  an 
income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  a year, 
church  preferment,  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  feated  in  London  upon  a curacy 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a wife  and 

a nume- 
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a numerous  family. — An  epidemical  difeafe, 
which  was  at  that  time  prevalent,  feized 
upon  his  wife,  and  five  of  his  children  : 
in  this  fcene  of  diftrefs  his  heart  was  in- 
ftantly  turned  to  the  Dodtor,  but  dared  not 
apply  for  his  affi fiance,  from  a confcioufnefs 
of  his  being  unable  to  reward  him  for  his 
attendance.  A friend,  who  knew  his  iitu- 
ation,  kindly  offered  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Dodtor’s,  and  give  him  his  fee  : they 
took  advantage  of  his  hour  of  audience,  and 
after  a defcription  of  the  feveral  cafes,  the 
fee  was  offered,  and  refufed  j but  a note  was 
taken  of  his  place  of  refidence.  The  Dodtor 
called  affiduoufly  the  next,  an  d every  fucceed- 
ing  day,  till  his  attendance  was  no  longer 
neceffary.  The  curate,  anxious  to  return 
fome  grateful  mark  of  the  fenfe  he  enter- 
tained of  his  fervices,  ftrained  every  nerve 
to  accomplifh  it  -y  but  his  aftonifhment  was 
not  to  be  defcribed,  when,  inftead  of  re- 
ceiving the  money  he  offered,  with  apolo- 
gies for  his  fituation,  the  Dodtor  put  ten 
guineas  into  his  hand,  defiring  him  to  apply 
to  him  without  diffidence  in  future  diffi- 
culties.” 

Althougn,  arnidfl  the  diffufion  of  his 

favours. 
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favours,  he  too  frequently  met  with  un- 
grateful returns,  yet  he  could  never  allow 
inftances  of  this  fort  to  check  the  ardour  of 
his  mind  in  doing  all  the  good  he  could  to 
others  ; and  even  to  thofe  who  returned 
ingratitude  for  kindnefs,  his  charity  conti- 
nued hill  patient,  hoping  all  things.  It 
was  his  common  expreffion,  when  he  found 
his  favours  mifapplied,  or  himfelf  impofed 
upon,  " I had  much  rather  that  my  fa- 
« yours  fhould  fall  upon  many  undeferving 
“ objedts,  than  that  one  truly  deferving 
“ fhould  efcape  my  notice*.” 

That  charity  which  is  not  influenced  by 
the  motive  of  human  praife,  and  that  bene- 
ficence which  adminifters  prefent  relief  to 
obviate  prefent  mifery,  wait  not  for  thofe 
occafions  only,  where  their  confequences 
are  molt  extenflve,  left  fubordinate  afflic- 
tions, which  are  the  moft  frequent,  fhould 
remain  negledted  and  unfuccoured.  Of  little 
adts  of  charity,  which  he  daily  exercifed, 
volumes  might  be  tranfcribed ; for  death, 
which  encreafes  our  veneration  for  the  good 
(Virtutem  fublatam  ex  oculis  qucerimus  invidi ) 

* Affectionate  Tribute,  page  7,  8,  and  9— With  fome 
little  variation  in  the  language. 
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and  difpofes  the  living  to  warmer  expref- 
fions  of  gratitude,  has  brought  me  ac- 
quainted with  innumerable  inftances  of  his 
generality.  There  is  more  mifery  than 
affluence,  and  more  affluence  than  libe- 
rality ; and  wherever  the  latter  unite,  there 
will  be  expectation  : fituated,  therefore,  as 
he  was,  in  a confpicuous  point  of  view, 
where  his  character  for  liberality  was  uni- 
verfally  known,  various  fpecies  of  im- 
portunity augmented  the  channels  through 
which  his  bounty  flowed. 

There  is  a condition  of  people,  whofe  dif- 
treffes  are  much  greater  than  are  generally 
imagined,  and  whofe  patience  under  fuffer- 
ing  makes  them  lefs  confpicuous,  though 
no  lefs  deferving  of  protection,  than  the 
importunate  poor.  They  have  known  better 
days,  and  confequently  feel  more  poignantly 
the  reverfe  of  their  condition;  their  re- 
luCtancy  in  complaining,  often  reduces  them 
very  low  in  health  and  fpirits  before  they 
are  difcovered,  and  thereby  difeafe  is  accu-. 
mulated  upon  want.  From  the  retreats  of 
anxiety  flow  an  infinitude  of  bodily  dif- 
trelfes;  of  this  he  was  tenderly  fenfible ; 
and  while  this  modeft  indigence  interefled 

his 
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his  fympathy,  it  had  accefs  to  his  bounty, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  was  mod:  likely  to 
blunt  the  acutenefs  of  didrefs ; for  obliga- 
tions are  more  grateful  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conferred,  than  from  their 
magnitude.  To  preclude  the  neceflity  of 
acknowledgment  in  fuch  minds,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fugged:  fome  motive  for  his 
bounty,  that  might  afford  the  receiver  the 
merit  of  a claimant,  and  the  liberal  donor 
that  of  difcharging  a debt  : after  preferr- 
ing for  fuch  individuals,  he  remembered  that 
there  is  fuch  a diflemper  as  hunger,  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  infirmities,  and  not 
infrequently  conferred  his  bounty  under 
the  pretence  of  defraying  the  expence  of 
their  medicines  ; for  that  charity  which  is 
not  exercifed  to  make  ufury  of  fame,  fi- 
lently  diffufes  the  oil  of  gladnefs  over  the 
troubled  commotions  of  the  heart,  and  en- 
joys the  private  retreat  of  unmixed  happi- 

nefs. 

One  inflance,  among  numbers,  I am 
urged  to  communicate  here,  as  death  now 
equally  precludes  the  power  of  beftowing, 
and  the  gratitude  of  acknowledging,  future 

bounties : Captain  Carver’s  is  a name  known 

in 
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in  the  annals  of  mifery,  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  long-continued  want ; difeafe, 
its  natural  confequence,  gave  him  -accefs  to 
Dr.  Fothergill  ; and  I am  informed  by 
his  widow,  that  as  often  as  he  applied  for 
medical  relief,  the  Doctor  as  often  accom- 
panied his  prefcription  with  a liberal  dona- 
tion. But  Captain  Carver  was  not  an  im- 
portunate folicitor  ; the  mind  not  hardened 
by  familiarity  of  refufal,  or  that  hath  not 
acquired,  by  frequent  druggies,  the  art  of 
fuppreffing  its  emotions,  podeffes  that  dif- 
fidence which  is  the  infeparable  affociate  of 
worth.  Betwixt  diffidence  and  want,  many 
were  the  druggies  of  Captain  Carver  ; but, 
overcome  at  length  by  the  repeated  a<ds 
of  the  Dodlor’s  generofity,  a jealous  fuf- 
picion  of  becoming  troublefome  to  his  be- 
nefactor, determined  him  to  prefer  that 
v/ant,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  neceffiaries 
of  life,  which  put  him  out  of  the  power 
of  choice;  for  death  foon  triumphs  over 
famine.— What  a conflict  of  fullen  great- 
nefs  does  this  tragedy  exhibit  ! When  his 
fate  was  communicated  to  the  DoCtor,  how 
tender  was  his  expreffion  ! “ If  I 

“ known 
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t(  known  his  diftrefs,  he  fhould  not  thus 
“ have  died*  !” 

* The  king  has  fince  gracioufly  condefcended  to 
allow  the  widow  Carver  a liberal  annuity.  The  un- 
fortunate hufband  was  only  known  to  me  on  his 
death-bed.  In  the  early  ftages  of  his  difeafe  he  was 
able  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Fothergill  ; but  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it,  being  confined  to  his  bed,  the  Doftor  re- 
quefted  me  to  vifit  the  Captain  at  his  lodgings ; and 
my  firft  interview  was  within  three  days  of  his  deceafe. 
It  was  after  his  funeral  that  I felt  myfelf  more  imme- 
diately interefted  in  the  fuccour  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phans. As  the  Captain  died  pennylefs,  he  was  buried, 
to  avoid  expence,  in  the  poor’s  ground,  a part  of  the 
church-yard  ufually  appropriated  to  the  abjeft  poor. 
When  I reflected  upon  the  utility  of  his  Travels,  I con- 
fidered  him  as  a public  Iofs,  and  his  offspring  as  the 
children  of  the  public  ; and  I prefented  the  widow  with 
a few  pounds,  to  clothe  and  feed  herfelf  and  children : 
hut  the  money,  thus  defigned  to  fatisfy  her  hunger,  fhe 
employed  otherwife  ; fhe  had  the  corpfe  of  her  hufband 
taken  out  of  the  poor’s  ground,  and  buried  in  ground 
containing  the  afhes  of  higher  company,  and  over  it 
fhe  raifed  a decent  monument  to  his  memory.  His 
Travels,  however,  will  prove  a more  durable  monu- 
ment than  ftone;  and,  though  the  dull:  with  which  we 
are  mixed  avails  not  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  yet  I 
was  fenfibly  touched  with  this  inftance  of  poft-mortuary 
affection,  and  have  fince  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
miferies  of  a mind  endowed  with  fuch  tender  fenfibi- 

lities. 


He 
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He  that  is  cordially  difpofed  to  do  good, 
will  not  find  his  beneficence  difiippointed 
for  want  of  occafions  to  exercife  it ; for 
difirefs  appears  in  a thoufand  fhapes,  and 
affords  the  affluent  as  many  opportunities  of 
augmenting  their  own  happinefs,  by  en- 
larging  that  of  others.  Were  there  no  mifery 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  few  occafions 
for  the  exercife  of  thofe  generous  virtues, 
which  beget  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  on 
one  hand,  and  the  tender  emotions  of  fym- 
pathy  and  humanity  on  the  other.  Confcious 
as  we  are,  that  no  one  is  exempt  from  the 
painful  viciflitudes  of  life,  and  that  the 
bleffed  to-day  may  to-morrow  experience  a 
bitter  reverfe,  the  diftreffed  are  ever  objeCts 
of  commiferation,  and  fhould  raife  in  our 
hearts  that  kind  of  compaflion,  and  obtain 
that  aid  from  us,  which  we  fhould  look  for 

were  fuch  afflictions  buffered  to  overtake 
us. 

So  Dr.  Fothergill  reflected,  and  fo  he 
confidently  aCted ; for  he  was  almoft  incef- 
fantly  fuggefting  methods  of  mitigating,  not 
only  abjeCt  poverty,  but  likewife  that  fpe- 
cies  of  poignant  fenfibility  which  the 
reverfe  of  better  days  naturally  inflicts. 

^ Feelings 
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Feelings  of  this  nature  prefented  to  him  a 
plan  for  relieving  the  diflreffes  of  the  lower 
claifes  of  the  people,  by  leffening  the  price 
of  provifions.  Where  the  profit  of  labour 
is  barely  adequate  to  the  expence  of  fub- 
fiflence,  from  unfavourable  feafons,  or  from 
whatever  caufe  a temporary  fcarcity  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life  may  originate,  the  feve- 
rity  is  peculiarly  felt  by  the  poor  : when 
land  fails  of  its  ufual  produd  in  any  one 
general  article  of  diet,  every  other  being 

O . 

proportionally  more  demanded,  the  price 
of  the  whole  will  be  enhanced.  Such  a 
national  fcarcity  can  only  be  obviated  by 
importation  from  another  country,  at  the 
expence  of  money  or  fome  other  equivalent 
value,  and  hence  conflitutes  only  a partial 
remedy  j but  could  a iubflitute  foi  national 
fcarcity  be  found,  which  is  not  the  product 
of  land,  fuch  a fubftitute  would  afford  the 
mod:  effectual  means  of  obviating  impend- 
ing diftrefs ; and  this  the  ocean  affords, 
which  barters  its  produce  for  labour  alone. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  a country,  lurrounded 
by  a lea  abounding  with  fifh,  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  upon  this  food  one  day  in  the 

week,  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  land  would 

lupport 
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fuppoi  t . . ."  f.wenth  more  inhabitants,  with- 
out enhancing  the  necefTaries  of  diet.  If 

i 

our  fifheries  contributed  to  fubfift  the  in- 
habitants of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
whilft  our  own  poor  were  at  times  wanting 
dread,  was  it  not  true  policy  to  encourage 
the  more  general  ufe  of  this  cheap  and  di- 
etetic article  ? 

At  the  approach  of  the  fevere  winter  of 
i767,Dr.FoTHERGiLL  propofed  a fcheme, 
and  liberally  contributed  to  raife  a fund 
for  enfuring  its  fuccefs,  to  purchafe  fifh  at 
a wholefale  cheap  price,  and  to  difpofe 
of  them  at  a fmall  lofs,  till  the  whole 
fubfcription  was  expended,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  and  middle  ranks  of  houfe- 
keepers.  The  l'ociety,  who  fupported  this 
fcheme,  which  was  continued  to  the  year 
1770,  in  the  fame  manner  purchafed  po- 
tatoes in  Lancafhire,  or  other  cheap  mar- 
kets, and  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the 
metropolis^  where  there  is  more  poverty, 
as  well  as  more  wealth,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  and,  to  countenance 
this  diet,  he  purchafed  from  the  ware- 
fcoufes,  opened  for  the  fale  of  thefe  articles, 
the  provifions  of  his  own  table,  once  at 
leafl  a week.  If  this  -condud:  deferves  to 

f 2 be 
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be  recorded  as  an  example  for  pofterity,  I 
fhall  be  approved  for  introducing  likewife 
the  refpedfable  names  of  David  Barclay, 
John  Barclay,  Daniel  Mildred, Samuel  Hoare, 
Ofgood  Hanbury,  Capel  Hanbury,  John 
Harman,  John  Strettell,  Ifaac  Walker,  Za- 
chary Cockfield,  Thomas  Corbyn,  and  Wil- 
liam Archer,  as  examples  of  beneficence, 
who  co-operated  in  this  patriotic  and  hu- 
mane undertaking. 

To  break  a monopoly  which  had  highly 
enhanced  the  price  of  frefh  hlh  in  all  the 
markets  about  London,  he  fir  ft  fuggefted 
the  fcheme  of  bringing  fifh  by  land-carriage ; 
and  though  it  did  not  fucceed  in  every  re- 
fpeeft,  it  tended  to  deffroy  a fuppoled  com- 
bination, which  has  never  fince  arifen  to  the 
fame  alarming  extent ; and  may  probably 
long  be  remembered,  as  a project  which, 
though  now  fufpended,  may  be  renewed  at  a 
future  time,  fhould  the  fame  complaint 
again  occur. 

To  render  bread  much  cheaper  to  the 

poor,  though  equally  as  wholefome  as  the 

belt  wheaten.  Dr.  Fothergill  propofed 

a method  of  making  it  with  one  part  of 

potatoes,  and  three  parts  of  houfehold  flour; 

and  to  encourage  its  ufe,  he  caufed  pio- 

per 
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per  diredions  to  be  didributed  among 
the  bakers  and  others  in  the  city,  I have 
often  eat  this  bread,  and  were  the  pi  ice 
equal,  I fhould  prefer  it  to  that  made  of 
the  fined  flour. 

A wholefome  bread  may  likewife  be 
made,  by  mixing  the  fine  flour  of  Indian 
corn  with  that  of  wheat,  in  equal  propor- 
tions i which,  if  rightly  managed,  the  co- 
lour will  be  about  the  fame  as  the  dandard 
wheaten  bread,  and,  before  the  prefent  con- 
left  with  America,  might  have  been  fold 
about  two-pence  in  the  quartern  loaf  cheaper 
than  the  fine  wheaten,  when  that  may  be  at 
eight-pence  per  quartern  ; and,  fhould  days 
of  peace  return,  will  doubtlefs  be  again 
equally  cheap. 

No  fubdance,  ufed  as  aliment,  has  been 
more  fully  and  fatisfadorily  proved  to  be 
nutritious  than  this  corn,  which  was  once 
imported  hither  in  confiderable  quantities 
from  North  America,  where  it  forms  a large 
/hare  of  the  diet  of  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  : it  is  light  and  eafy  of  digedion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  affords  much  nourifhment, 
as  thofe  mod  addided  to  it  endure  exercife 
and  labour  with  fuperior  eafe  ; and  it  ha$ 
likewife  been  particularly  remarked,  that 

f 3 horfes 
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horfes  fed  with  it  will  travel  farther,  and 
hear  the  fatigues  of  a long  journey  much 
better,  than  when  fed  with  any  other  food 
whatever.  It  was  formerly  much  ufed  about 
London  for  the  feeding  of  hogs,  and  it  has 
rendered  their  flefh  whiter,  fweeter,  and 
better  flavoured,  than  when  fed  with  any 
thing  elfe  hitherto  ufed;  and  for  black 
cattle,  deer,  and  poultry,  there  is  no  food 
iuperior  to  this  grain. 

The  people  of  North  America  drefs  the 
flour  into  various  forms,  which  it  is  as  well 
calculated  for  as  that  of  wheat ; in  the  Weft 
Indies  it  conftitutes  a large  fhare  of  the  food 
of  the  negroes,  who,  perhaps,  undergo  as 
much  hardfhip  and  labour  4s  moft  of  the 
fons  of  men. 

The  flour  of  this  corn  pofiefles,  to  moft, 
an  agreeable  fweet  flavour;  fo  that  fome 
perfons,  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  eat  the  bread  made  of  it,  find  a difficulty 
in  returning  to  the  ufe  of  any  other.  Great 
care  is  requifite  in  grinding  the  corn,  as  a 
part  of  the  interior  edge  of  the  grain  is 
compofed  of  a ligneous  fpongy  fubftance, 
the  middle  of  which  is  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  and  of  a bitter  tafte,  which,  if 
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ground  into  the  flour,  produces  a difagree- 
able  tafte ; to  avoid  which,  the  mill- 
flones  fhould  be  fet  fo  wide  as  but  juft  to 
burft  the  thick  or  farinaceous  part  of  the 
grain,  which  fhould  be  palled  througn  a 
fieve,  in  order  to  feparate  the  above-men- 
tioned bitterifh  fubftance  ; the  grain  fhould 
then  be  ground  with  the  ftones  fet  to  ren- 
der it  fufficiently  fine  : by  this  precau- 
tion the  flour  is  as  white  as  that  of  the 
fineft  wheat,  and  full  as  pleafant  to  eat ; it 
poffeffes,  like  potatoes,  the  quality  of  pre- 
lerving  the  bread,  made  from  a mixture  of 
it,  in  a moift  ftate  for  many  days,  which, 
at  leaft  in  warm  weather,  is  no  inconfiderable 
advantage  *. 

Though  numerous  rivulets, when  united, 
conftitute  a confiderable  current ; yet,  va- 
rious as  were  the  channels  of  the  Doctor’s 
bounty  in  the  minor  departments  of  bene- 
ficence, they  formed  but  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  ample  income  which  flowed 

* Whilft  I am  confidering  the  means  of  relieving  the 
poor  by  a healthy  fubftitute  for  wheaten  bread,  I can- 
not but  recommend  the  perufal  of  a performance  lately 
publifhed,  intitled,  Obfervations  on  fuch  nutritive  Ve- 
getables as  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  Place  of  ordinary 
Food,  extracted  from  the  French  of  M.  Parmentier. 
Svo.  Murray.  London,  1783. 
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from  the  extenfive  exercife  of  his  profeflion. 
Thofe  aCts  of  beneficence,  where,  like  the 
oak  which  germinates  from  an  acorn,  great 
effects  arife  from  fmall  caufes,  may  be  clafled 
under  minor  departments,  when  referred  to 
him,  whofe  liberality  flowed  into  fo  many 
wide  and  diftant  channels  : feldom  was  any 
ufeful  fubfcription  fet  on  foot,  either  in  this 
kingdom  or  its  dependencies,  without  his 
name  Handing  foremoH  in  the  lift,  as  many 
of  the  fchools  at  home  and  abroad  can  grate- 
fully evidence  : in  public  calamities,  as  in 
inftances  of  private  diftrefs,  but  in  a more 
enlarged  manner,  the  fympathy  of  his  heart 
expanded  the  bounty  of  his  purfe — 

H is  bofom  Truth’s  fair  palace;  and  his  arms 

Benevolent,  the  harbour  of  mankind  ! 

Brooke’s  Guft.  Vafa. 

A man  who  devoted  his  labour  and  for- 
tune to  public  good,  without  oflentation, 
may  have  raifed  many  monuments  of  public 
benefit,  that  are  too  remote  to  be  clearly 
recollected,  or  too  recent  to  be  fully  afcer- 
tained.  In  the  late  war,  when  the  fuccefs 
of  our  arms  had  filled  the  prifons  with  cap- 
tives, and  reduced  our  enemies  to  a Hate 
too  abjeCt  to  admin ifler  fupport  adequate  to 

the 
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the  mifery  of  their  own  people,  a national 
fubfcription  was  inftituted,  to  feed  and 
clothe  thefe  unfortunate  victims  of  war; 
for  a brave  people,  like  the  Perfian  Cyrus, 
deemed  thofe  no  longer  enemies  whom  they 
had  vanquifhed  *.  In  this  noble  under- 
taking Dr.  Fothergill  bore  a confide- 
rable  fhare  : the  Society  of  Quakers,  who 
fcarcely  conftitute  the  two  hundredth  part 
of  the  nation,  raifed  above  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  fubfcription ; towards  which  he 
was  an  ample  contributor,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Committee  for  con- 
ducting and  appropriating  this  national 
bounty  ; of  which  no  inftance  of  equal  ur- 
banity was  ever  recorded  in  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece  or  Rome  J. 

The 

* Norborn  Berkeley,  afterwards  Lord  Botetourt,  then 
colonel  of  the  militia,  who  guarded  the  French  prifo- 
ners  at  Winchefter,  was  ftruck  with  their  diftrefs,  and 

was  the  firft  who  propofed  a fubfcription  for  their 
relief. 

t The  benevolent  Thomas  Corbyn,  with  the  late 
Richard  How,  were  likewife  of  this  Committee. 

t Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  noble  preface  to  the  Report  of 
the  above  Committee,  juftly  remarks,  that  “ new  fcenes 
of  mifery  make  new  impreffions ; and  much  of  the 
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The  prefent  unnatural  war  in  America* 
afforded  a frefh  example  of  popular  mifery, 
and  another  inftance  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
• beneficence  j 

* Whilft  this  fheet  was  in  the.  prefs,  the  Preliminary 
Articles  of  Peace  were  figned,  on  the  20th  of  January 

3783*  __________ 

charity  which  produced  thefe  donations,  may  be  fup-> 
pofed  to  have  been  generated  by  a fpecies  of  calamity 
never  known  among!!  us  before.  Some  imagine  that 
the  laws  have  provided  all  neceflary  relief  in  common 
cafes,  and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  public ; 
ibme  have  been  deceived  by  fidtitious  mifery,  and  are 
afraid  of  encouraging  impolture;  many  have  obferved 
want  to  be  the  effedt  of  vice,  and  conlider  cafual  alms- 
givers  as  patrons  of  idlenefs.  But  all  thefe  difficulties 
vanifh  in  the  prefent  cafe  : we  know  that  for  the  prifo- 
ners  of  war  there  is  no  legal  provifion  ; we  fee  their 
tlillrefs,  and  are  certain  of  its  caufe  ; we  know  that 
they  are  poor  and  naked,  and  poor  and  naked  without 
crime.” 

“ But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  make  any  conceffions. 
The  opponents  of  this  charity  mult  allow  it  to  be  good, 
and  will  not  eafily  prove  it  not  to  be  the  belt.  That 
charity  is  belt,  of  which  the  confequences  are  molt  ex- 
tenfive  : the  relief  of  enemies  has  a tendency  to  unite 
mankind  in  fraternal  affettion  j to  foften  the  acrimony 
of  adverfe  nations,  and  difpofe  them  to  peace  and  amity: 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and  takes  away 
fomething  from  the  miferies  of  war.  The  rage  of  war, 

however  mitigated,  will  always  fill  the  world  with  ca- 

£ lamity 
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beneficence ; for  his  bounty  flowed  copi- 
oufly  into  the  channels  of  mifery,  where- 
ever  it  exifted.  As  the  contention  in  Ame- 
rica was  embittered  by  reciprocal  injuries, 
each  contending  party  was  more  and  more 
fiimulated  to  a£ts  of  violence,  till  reiterated 
/diArefles  had  level’d  moA  ranks  of  people 
into  penury  and  want.  To  obviate  thefe 
ravages  of  inteAine  war,  a fubfcription  was 
opened  among  the  Quakers  of  Europe,  for 
the  fervice  of  their  fellow-fubjetts  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  If  Dr.  Fothergill  did  not 
fir  A propofe,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
moA  early  and  liberal  advocates  for  this  ge- 
nerous fubfcription.  Its  application  was 
not  confined  to  any  fetft ; it  was  extended 
to  the  miferable  of  every  denomination  ; 
for,  under  afili&ion,  we  ought  to  be  bre- 
thren by  fympathy.  But  to  defcribe  the 

lamity  and  horror:  let  it  not  then  be  unnecefTarily  ex- 
tended i let  animofity  and  hoftility  ceafe  together  ; and 
no  man  be  longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his 
fword  is  drawn  againft  us.’* 

The  effects  of  thefe  contributions  may,  perhaps, 
reach  ftill  further.  Truth  is  beft  fupported  by  virtue  • 
we  may  hope  from  thofe  who  feel  or  who  fee  our  cha- 
nty, that  they  fliall  no  longer  deteft  as  herefy  that  re- 
hg.on,  which  makes  its  profeffors  the  followers  of 
Him,  who  has  commanded  us  to  “ do  good  to  them 
“ that  hate  us.” 


Do&or 
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Do&or  in  every  aCt  of  his  beneficence, 
would  conftitute  an  epitome  of  human  woe 
counteracted  by  godlike  generofity. 

1 hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a partial  at- 
tachment to  feCt,  fhould  I indulge  myfelf 
in  a digrefiion  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  objeCt  of  my  narrative.  Confi- 
dering  the  general  philanthropy  of  a Society 
of  which  Dr.  Fothergill  was  a diftin- 
guifhed  member,  it  may  feem  ftrange  that 
it  fhould  have  obtained  the  obloquy  and 
invidious  reflections  of  perfons  of  all  deno- 
minations, when  a little  enquiry  would 
have  afforded  fuflicient  reafons  for  adopting 
more  favourable  fentiments.  A caufe,  and 
one  of  the  moft  difficult  to  eradicate,  is 
the  imprefiions  imbibed  in  early  life,  pre- 
judicial to  this  Society.  No  book,  pei- 
haps,  is  at  p relent  more  generally  read  in 
fchools  than  Guthrie’s  Geographical  Gram7 
mar ; and,  fo  far  as  it  refpeCts  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Quakers,  it-  is  compofed 
of  errors  and  mifreprefentations,  with 
which  the  writer  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  have  charged  any  of  its  members  : but 
early  imprefiions  being  moft  permanent,  and 
thefe  prejudices  being  interwoven  in  fchool 

education. 
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education,  become  familiar  to  youth,  and 
grow  up  with  them,  and  confequently  pof- 
feffing  no  novelty,  they  excite  no  future 
inveftigation  ; and  thus  opinions,  founded 
upon  mifreprefentation,  are  admitted  as 
habitual  and  eftablifhed  truths.  What  is 
different  from  the  general  habitude  of  man- 
kind, will  not  acquire  general  applaufe  : it 
is  not  flattering  to  felf-love  to  admit,  much 


lefs  to  approve,  opinions  which  controvert 
its  own  ; and  thofe  of  the  Quakers  confifl 
of  fuch  as  were  calculated  to  obtain  popular 
obloquy.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  prin- 
ciples being  contrary  to  war,  they  could 
not  therefore  raife  the  efteem  of  the  mili- 
tary ; as  they  had  no  priefts,  and  confidered 
the  exercife  of  the  Gofpel  to  be  free,  they 
could  not  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
clergy ; in  like  manner,  as  they  dilcouraged 
going  to  law,  they  could  not  expeCt  the 
favour  of  the  profeffors  of  law  : and  thus 
the  principal  fources,  upon  which  the 
public  opinion  muff  depend,  were  naturally 
^dverfe  to  a Society,  whofe  principles  coun- 
teracted their  views  and  their  emoluments. 

Whoever  is  bold  enough  to  diffent  from 
popular  opinion,  is  reprobated  as  obftinate 


or 
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or  fanatic  by  popular  decifion  ; but,  how- 
ever fudden  paflion  may  controvert  a gene- 
ral polition,  mankind  are  feldom  long  and 
deliberately  obftinate  againft  private  intereft. 
But  the  fyftem  on  which  I am  adverting,  as 
it  admitted  not  of  oaths,  it  debarred  itfelf 
from  all  emoluments  under  government; 
as  it  reprefled  pomp  and  ceremonious  ad- 
drefs,  it  could  neither  court  the  great  nor 
flatter  the  gay.  From  fuch  a fyftem  of 
felf-denial  the  Society  could  never  be  nu- 
merous ; and,  as  might  be  naturally  ima- 
gined, would  rather  have  excited  pity  than 
perfecution : but,  unenviable  as  their  reli- 
gious opinions  might  appear,  fo  natural  is 
it  for  the  ftrong  to  opprefs  the  weak,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  feal  thofe  opinions 
with  their  blood.  Time,  however,  which 
is  the  meafure  of  actions,  has  placed  men 
and  opinions  in  new  points  of  view : 

Opinionum  conmenta  delet  dies , naturce  ju- 
dicia  coiifirmat.  Cic. 

Perfecution  drove  the  Quakers  to  America, 
where  they  founded  a government  unknown 
in  modern  times ; where  the  world  beheld 
a people  in  power,  the  only  people  re- 
corded 
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corded  in  hiftory,  who  never  exercifed  that 
power  to  perfecute  the  weak  ! 

What  is  familiar  and  near  us,  excites  little 
fcrutiny  or  inveftigation  ; but  the  time  may 
come,  when  a wife  legiflator  may  defcend 
to  enquire,  by  what  medium  a whole  So- 
ciety, in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  is 
made  to  think  and  ad:  with  uniformity  for 
upwards  of  a century  ! By  what  polity, 
without  emolument  from  government,  they 
have  become  the  only  people  on  earth  free 
from  poverty ! By  what  ceconomy  they  have 
thus  prevented  beggary  and  want  among  any 
of  their  members,  whilfl  the  nation  groans 
under  taxes  for  the  poor  ! Then  perhaps 
their  fanaticifm  may  not  appear  to  the 
public  in  a worfe  point  of  view  than  has 
been  exhibited  by  a modern  writer  on  the 
continent,  whofe  fentiments  are  as  follow. 
After  giving  a view  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, he  fays,  “ * Apres  cela  qu’on  range 
“ tant  qu’on  voudra  les  Quakers  parmi  Les 
“ fanatiques  ; ce  font  toujours  des  fana- 
“ tiques  bien  eilimables.  Je  ne  puis  m’em- 

“ pecher 

* Let  thofe,  who  pleafe,  confider  the  Quakers  .as 
fanatics  j they  arcfuch  fanatics  as  always  merit  efteem. 

As 
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“ pecher  de  declarer,  que  je  les  eftime 
4 ‘ un  peuple  vraiment  grand,  vertueux,  plein 
“ d’induftrie,  d’intelligence,  et  de  fageffe. 
“ Ce  font  des  gens  animes  des  prindpes 
“ les  plus  dendus  de  beneficence,  qu’il  y 
“ ait  jamais  eu  fur  la  terre.  Leur  charite 
**  fe  porte  fur  toute  la  race  du  genre  hu- 
“ main,  ne  refufant  a perfonne  les  mife- 
cc  ricordes  des  dieux.  Ils  reconnoiffent 
« publiquement  que  la  liberte  univerfelle 
<c  eft  due  a tout  le  monde.  Ils  condam- 
“ nent  les  impots,  et  neanmoins  ils  les 
«<  payent,  et  s’y  loumettent  fans  murmure. 
“ Enfin,  c’eft  peut-etre  le  feul  parti  chez 
“ les  Chretiens,  dont  la  pratique  du  corps 
if  entier  reponde  conftamment  a fes  prin- 
<<  cipes.  Je  n’ai  point  de  honte  d’avouer 

i(  que 

As  to  myfelf,  I cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  I con- 
fider  them  as  a great  and  virtuous  people,  induftrious, 
intelligent,  and  wife,  and  animated  with  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive  principles  of  beneficence  that  have  ever  yet  ap- 
peared. Their  charity  is  extended  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  denying  no  one  a godlike  compaffion.  They 
publicly  acknowledge  that  liberty  is  due  to  all  ; and 
though  they  condemn  impofts  (ecclefiaflical  taxes,  and 
thofe  for  carrying  on  war)  they  fubmit  to  them  with- 
out murmuring.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  Society 
of  Chriftians,  whofe  practice  and  principles  amongil 
all  its  members  conftantly  correfpond.  I am  not 

afhamed  to  own,  that  I have  repeatedly  perufed,  with 

fingular 
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que  j’ai  lu  et  relu  avec  un  plaifir  fingulier 
ft  l’Apologie  du  Quakerifme  par  Robert 
“ Barclay ; il  m’a  convaincu  que  c’eft, 
**  tout  calcule,  Ie  fyfteme  le  plus  raifon- 
€S  nable  et  le  plus  parfait  qu’on  ait  encore 
“ imagine/’  Encyclopedic  Fn  T.  13. 
p.  648. 

He  that  fo  arduoufly  and  fuccefsfully 
exerted  his  abilities  and  fortune  in  pro- 
moting private  and  public  good,  was,  upon 
numerous  occafions,  a generous  patron  of 
Literature:  though  above  courting  the  adu- 
lation of  authors,  he  endeavoured  to  diredt 
the  genius  and  improve  the  writings  of 
perfons  of  ufeful  talents  : without  leifure 
to  ai  range  and  publiffi  fo  much  of  his  own 
experience  as  the  public  defired,  he  fought 
opportunities  of  fuggefting  to  others  fuch 
objedts  of  enquiry  as  might  prove  moil 
beneficial  to  the  community.  Thole  who 
are  the  moft  capable  of  inftrudling  man- 
kind^ are  oftentimes,  from  a diffidence 
which  affociates  with  true  excellence,  moll 

fingular  pleafure,  Robert  Barclay’s  Apology  for  the 
Quakers  ; and  I am  convinced,  take  it  all  together,  that 
it  is  the  molt  rational  and  perfeft  fyftem  that  hath  ever 
yet  been  conceived. 


O' 
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backward  of  imparting  inftrudtion.  Cleg- 
horn,  the  ingenious  and  inquifitive  Cleg- 
horn,  who  pradtifed  long  and  fuccefsfully 
at  Minorca,  returned  to  England  without 
having  arranged  his  important  hiftoiy  of 
the  difeafes  of  this  ifland,  which  he  after- 
wards did  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.FoTHER- 
gill  *.  Thefe  phyficians,  to  whom  the- 
world  has  been  io  much  indebted,  as  they 
had  been  early  colleagues  in  ftudy,  fo  they 
continued  intimate  friends,  emulating  each 
other  in  medical  refearches.  The  latter, 
when  he  hrft  read  what  Cleghorn  had  ef- 
fected, fpeaks  of  his  labours  with  that 
liberal  fpirit  of  approbation,  which  envies 
not  the  laudable  adtions  of  another:  “ tMi" 

“ raberis  proculdubio  Cleghornii  noflii 

<c  induftriam; 

* The  moil  material  parts  of  Dr.  Cleghorn’s  ex- 
cellent publication  were  communicated  to  Dr.  FoTHER 
gill,  in  letters'  from  Minorca,  dated  in  the  years  1742 
and  1744,  methodically  digefted,  and  written  in  pure, 
elegant,  and  claffical  Latin,  which  language  he  wrote 
with  great  fluency.  Thefe  letters  Dr.  Fothergill 
tranfmitted  to  Dr.  Cuming,  who  was  hkew.fe  an  inti- 
mate correfpondent  of  Dr.  Cleghorn’s,  as  well  as  of 

Dr.  Ruffell’s. 

i Thou  wilt  no  doubt  admire  the  induftry  of  our 

ffionn 
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induftriam*  in  orbis  etiam  angulo  fitus 
t£  majores  facit  progreflus  quam  noftrorum 
k(  quivis,  quibus  etiam  non  defunt  idonea 
<£  ftudiorum  adminiculd.  Alius  itaque  alium 
“ excitemus,  ut  ejus  infequamur  veftigia, 
“ tantoqueviro  dignos  evademus  amicos.” 
To  Dr.  Ruffell,  his  early  affociate,  and 
afterwards  his  correfpondent  at  Aleppo,  and 
whofe  life  he  has  commemorated  with  the 
tendernefs  of  fraternal  affedtion  ; to  the 
amiable  Ruffell,  he  urged  the  importance  of 
an  hiflorical  narrative  of  that  city  and  its 
environs ; and  which  the  latter  executed, 
with  a perfpicuity  that  will  hand  down  the 
work,  and  the  reputation  of  its  author,  to 
diftant  pofterity 

Within 

friend  Cleghorn  ; who,  fituated  in  a corner  of  the 
Virorld,  has  made  greater  progrefs  than  any  of  us,  who 
even  do  no*  want  the  proper  aids  of  ftudy.  Let  us 
therefore  ftimulate  one  another,  that  we  may  follow 
his  footfteps,  and  become  the  worthy  friends  of  fo  great 
a man.  Letter  to  Dr.  Cuming,  14th  Auguft  1742. 

From  the  time  he  left  England,  to  his  return  in 
February  1755s  we  maintained,  fays  Dr.  Fother- 
cill,  a regular  correfpondence.  I could  not  forbear 
mentioning  to  him  repeatedly,  how  acceptable  a more 
accurate  account  of  Aleppo  would  be  to  this  nation, 

S 2 and. 
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Within  the  extent  of  my  knowledge, 
fimilar  instances  might  be  largely  multi- 
plied ; and  they  equally  point  out  his 
generous  ardour  in  the  promotion  of  ufeful 
knowledge  : in  many  literary  performances, 
indeed,  his  afliftance  has  acquired  public 
acknowledgment,  as  the  refpedtable  names 
of  a Rutty,  a Macbride,  a Falconar,  and 
many  others,  will  teftify.  Few  men  of 
diftinguifhed  reputation  pafs  through  life 
with  merely  filent  admiration ; gratitude 
or  refpecft  will  at  length  lingle  them  out  as 
patrons  of  fcience ; and  dedications  of  juft 
applaufe,  or  mifapplied  adulation,  will  fol- 
low : but  as  Dr.  Fothergill  was  uni- 
formly more  defirous  of  doing  good,  than 

and  to  all  Europe ; that  no  perfon  would  probably  ever 
ftand  a chance  of  fucceeding  in  it  fo  happily  as  himfolfj 
that  his  long  refidence  there,  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  manners,  euftoms,  difeafes  of  the  place, 
the°great  credit  he  had  acquired  amongft  all  ranks,  by 
an  able,  diligent,  and  difmterefted  exertion  of  his  fa- 
culties, his  influence  over  the  Pafcha,  and  the  refpeft 
paid  him  by  the  Turks  themfelves,  would  facilitate 
every  enquiry.  He  viewed  the  propofal  in  the  fame 
light,  collected  materials,  made  fuitable  enquiries,  and 
has  erefted  a lafting  and  honourable  monument  to  his 
memory.  Life  of  Dr.  Ruflell. 
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of  having  it  known,  he  was  averfe  to  de- 
dications, and  confidered  them  as  a fpecies 
of  literary  pageantry,  more  productive  of 
envy  to  the  patron,  than  of  advantage  to 
the  author.  I was  once  with  him  at  Lea- 
hall,  when  a gentleman,  whofe  reputation 
juftly  afforded  him  the  moft  honourable 
diflinCtion,  requeued  to  addrels  a work  of 
intrinfic  merit  to  the  DoCtor,  and  I well 
remember  his  reply  : — “ My  friendfhip 
“ will  not  be  augmented  by  fuch  a public 
“ inftance  of  refpeCt : apply  therefore  to 
“ fome  eminent  perfon,  whofe  friendfliip 
“ may  thus  be  conciliated  j whereby,” 
added  he  kindly,  “ an  old  friend  may  be 
<e  preferved,  and  a new  one  gained.” 

That  immenfe  work  of  Botany,  wherein 
the  pencil  of  Miller  illuftrated,  in  a ftyle 
of  unprecedented  elegance,  the  fexual  fyf- 
tem  of  Linnaeus,  chiefly  from  the  originals 
at  Upton,  was  actually  dedicated  to  the 
DoCtor ; and  afterwards,  with  no  little  dif- 
ficulty in  recalling  the  copies,  cancelled  at 
his  exprefs  felicitation.  Though  he  de- 
lighted to  encourage  ingenuity,  he  difliked 
to  be  told  of  it. 

S 3 
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Purver,  the  indefatigable  tranilator  of 
the  Bible  and  Teltament,  by  wonderful 
felf-exertion,  acquired  an  ex  ten  five  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  requifite  for  this 
arduous  labour;  and  at  length  effected,  by 
the  patronage,  and  folely  by  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  a literal  tranflation 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  * : and  though  a 
tenacioufnefs  in  the  learned  author  for  pro- 
vincial idiom,  rendered  this  valuable  tranila- 
tion  lefs  read  and  efteemed,  yet,  indepen- 
dent of  idiomatic  objections,  it  may  jultly 
be  eltimated  among  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  the  century. 

In  the  procefs  of  this  narrative,  I have 
often  had  occafion  to  refleCt,  that  what  is 
known  cannot  be  immediately  told.  There 
are  circumftances  connected  with  the  living, 
which  delicacy  forbids  to  record  ; or  with 
the  dead,  whofe  allies  it  were  cruel  to  the 
furviving  friends  to  molelt : hence  many 
a good  man’s  aCtions  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
Such  mult  be  the  lot  of  many  a noble  in- 
llance  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  munificence. 

# la  two  volumes  folio,  anno  1765- 

I Ihould 
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I ffiould  even  have  palled  over  in  filence 
that  which  the  late  Dr.  Knight  afforded, 
had  it  not  been  generally  known,  and  re- 
cently revived  by  the  claflical  pen  of  a 
refpedable  phyfician*.  The  Librarian  of 
the  British  Mufeum,  whofe  character  was 
defervedly  efteemed,  by  fome  fpeculations 
in  mining,  more  plaufible  than  productive, 
became  fo  far  involved  in  his  circumffimces, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  thofe  he  deemed 
his  friends  for  pecuniary  fupport ; but  his 
application  was  received  with  coolnefs.  In 
this  dilemma,  though  he  had  enjoyed  the 
perfonal  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
he  could  not  have  prefumed  upon  making 
fuch  a requeft,  but  from  the  compulfive 
motive  of  neceffity.  The  ingenious  Knight, 
with  diffidence,  told  the  Dodor  what  would 
render  him  once  more  a happy  man.  The 
anfwer  given  by  the  phyfician  of  philan- 
thropy, whofe  heart  never  felt  the  diflrefs 
of  another  without  wifhing  to  remove  it, 
■\vas  fhort  but  expreffive, — “ I will  then 

* Memoirs  of  the  Life,  and  a View  of  the  Character 
of  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill;  by  G.  Thompfon, 
M.D. 

g 4 “ make 
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f<  make  thee  happy*.”  His  was  not  that 
drop-like  bounty,  which  paufes  in  its  pro-r 
grefs  ■ it  was  full,  flowing,  and  benign  -f*  • 
for  I am  informed,  that  in  this  inftance  it 
amounted  to  about  a thoufand  guineas. 

Null  us  argento  color  eft  avaris , 

Abdito  terris J Hor.  lib.ii.  od.  2. 

Perfons,  whofe  moments  are  devoted  to 
employments  of  profit,  are  rarely  difpofecl 
to  facrifice  private  emolument  to  public 
good.  Time,  to  a medical  character  of  high 
reputation,  is  a lucrative  reality ; and  he 
that  devotes  a fhare  of  it  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  in  that  proportion  facri-? 
fices  his  private  interest.  It  is  rarely, 
indeed,  that  phyficians  depart  from  the 
routine  of  profeflional  pra&ice ; but  Dr. 
Fothergill,  whofe  enlarged  mind  was 
capable  of  embracing  every  object  of  utility, 

* The  immenfe  artificial  loadffone,  defcribed  in 
Dr.  Fothergill’s  Works,  was  the  invention  of  Dr.. 
Knight,  and  prefented  by  the  former  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

f See  Dr.  Bird’s  Affe&ionate  Tribute,  page  7. 

J Gold  hath  no  luftre  of  its  own  ; 

It  fliines  by  temperate  ufe  alone.  Francis. 

. > A-  ' * 
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was  an  exception  : the  punctuality  of  his 
conduCt,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  his  reflec- 
tions, gave  an  activity  to  his  mind  to  pro- 
mote improvement  and  perfection  in  every 
thing  around  him.  The  crouded  Streets  of 
the  Metropolis,  its  fuperb  edifices,  and  per- 
petual traffic,  excite  admiration  in  the  moft 
indifferent,  whofe  attention  may  not  have 
been  attracted  by  more  minute  investigation; 
but  the  aCtive  mind  of  our  Affociate,  unre- 
ftrained  in  its  furvey  of  utility,  was  often 
engaged  in  detecting  error  and  pointing  out 
improvement  in  this  fplendid  city,  which 
he  communicated  to  thofe  concerned  in  its 
government,  either  immediately,  or  by  let- 
ters in  the  public  prints.  His  letters  on 
fubjeCts  of  police,  and  in  other  departments, 
could  they  be  collected  together,  would 
conftitute  an  ample  and  ufeful  volume,  cal- 
culated to  inftruCt  the  magistrate,  and  in- 
form the  architect  and  tradefman.  He 
condefcended  even  to  exert  his  influence  in 
the  improvement  of  the  common  pavement; 
to  widen  the  Streets,  and  open  new  com- 
munications for  the  health  and  convenience 
of  the  citizens. 

As  he  confidered  the  eafy  and  cheap  con- 
veyance 
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veyance  of  merchandize,  and  other  articles 
of  confumption,  from  various  parts  of  the 
nation  to  and  from  the  Metropolis,  as  of 
immenfe  importance  to  the  manufactures, 
trade,  exports,  and  wealth  of  the  city,  he 
fuggefted  the  plan  of  bringing  the  northern 
navigations,  which  already  unite  Liverpool, 
Briftol,  and  Hull,  into  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, by  new  canals,  the  grand  refervoir  of 
which  he  projected  to  rife  in  Cold-bath- 
fields.  In  his  fertile  imagination,  I have 
liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  delineated  the  facility  of 
this  important  intercourfe  ; and  probably, 
when  the  great  tendency  of  trade  towards  the 
north  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  advantage  of 
navigable  canals,  fhall  have  roufed  the  citi- 
zens of  London  to  proteCt  and  profecute  their 
own  interefts,  fuch  a projeCt  may  be  feri- 
oully  revived,  and  effectually  executed  *. 

Thofe  only,  who  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  doing  much  in  a little  time,  know  how 
to  eftimate  its  value  ; and  the  ceconomy  of 
time,  applied  to  the  various  concerns  of 

* See  a judicious  pamphlet,  juft  publiftied,  intitled, 
Confiderations  on  the  Idea  of  uniting  the  RiversThames 
and  Severn,  4-to.  1782. 
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trade  and  commerce,  admits  of  the  mod: 
profitable  balance  in  favour  of  indufcry  and 
traffic.  In  this  ufeful  point  of  view, 
among  many  others,  he  confidered  eaiy 
communication  through  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don as  of  Angular  importance  in  a mercan- 
tile city,  and  lamented  the  obvious  defi- 
ciencies in  this  refpeCt,  which  occurred  in 
almoft  every  part  of  London.  From  the 
great  northern  road  the  city  is  chiefly  ac- 
ceflible  by  Smithfield  andBifhopfgate-flreet; 
and  from  the  former  of  thefe  to  the  latter, 
there  is  no  communication  that  conveniently 
admits  of  more  than  one  carriage  to  pafs  at 
a time ; whilfl:  fuitable  avenues,  with  little 
expence,  might  have  been  formed,  by  an 
ample  entrance  from  Moorfields  to  the  Man- 
fion-houfe,  and  from  Iflington  to  Black- 
friars-bridge,  in  flraight  lines  : this  he  pro- 
jected ; and,  by  the  exertions  of  Charles 
Dingly,  who  conftrudted  the  faw-mills  at 
Limehoufe,  in  imitation  of  thofe  at  Sardam,  it 
wras  near  being  accomplifhed.  Black-friars- 
bridge,  one  of  the  firfl  flruCtures  of  the 
kind  that  human  induflry  and  judgment 
ever  executed,  and  which  covers  the  weal- 
thieft  ftream  in  the  univerfe,  certainly  de- 
3 ferves 
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ierves  an  avenue  of  fome  elegance,  efpe- 
cially  where  elegance  would  necefiarily  be 
joined  with  utility. 

Many  other  parts  might  be  gradually 
improved,  by  feizing  the  opportunities  of 
cafual  conflagrations,  or  the  flow  but  more 
certain  dilapidations  of  time,  to  widen  the 
flreets,  or  to  improve  the  ftrufture  of  new 
edifices  ; and  few  opportunities  of  this  kind 
efcaped  the  Doctor’s  attention,  and  his 
confequent  recommendation  to  the  magif- 
tracy*. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  mofl  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  a large  and  clofe-built  city,  is 
the  conflagrations  which  fo  frequently  break 
out,  and  againfl  the  devaftation  of  which 
no  remedy  of  the  legiflature  has  yet  been 
adequate ; nor  perhaps  ever  will  be,  whilft, 
under  the  privilege  of  freedom,  ftrudtures 
are  raifed,  and  employments  carried  on,  in 
fituations  which  true  policy  would  interdict. 
Of  thefe,  fugar-houfes,  and  the  operations 

* After  the  conflagration  of  Langdale’s  diftillery,  at 
the  bottom  of  Holborn-hill,  the  Do£tor  took  much 
pains  to  have  the  buildings,  to  be  conftru&ed  on  their 
ruins,  thrown  back,  in  a line  with  thofe  on  Holborn- 
hill  ; but,  laudable  as  his  endeavours  were,  he  laboured 

in  vain. 
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in  them,  where  much  fuel  is  neceffarily 
expended,  afford  ftriking  examples ; and  in 
this  point  of  view  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Dodor,  who  at  different  times  propofed 
various  modes  of  prevention.  When  the 
Minories  was  laid  open,  by  pulling  down 
the  old  houfes,  the  fituation  appeared  to  him 
as  very  eligible  for  the  condrudion  of  thefe 
and  fimilar  hazardous  buildings,  where  the 
ufe  of  fire  in  quantity  might  endanger 
houfes  in  their  vicinity.  Two  letters  upon 
this  fubjed,  though  printed  without  his 
name,  he  told  me  were  his  produdions ; 
which  I have  inferted,  as  inftances  of  his 
regard  to  objeds  of  general  utility*. 

A caufe 

* Gazetteer,  December  30,  1768. 

<c  I N the  compafs  of  one  week  two  fugar-houfes, 
in  the  moft  populous  parts  of  the  city,  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  and  have  fpread  defolation  and  terror  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

“ I confider  thefe  edifices  as  built  for  deftru&ion  ; 
there  being  more  fugar-houfes  burnt  down  than  any 
other  houfes  of  manufactory. 

“ Whether  this  is  owing  to  any  fault  in  their  con- 
ftru&ion,  or  to  the  ignorance,  neglea,  and  ftupidity 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  I know 
not, 

, “ Ought 
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A caufe  of  deftru£tion,  almoft  peculiar  to 
great  cities,  and  perhaps  equally  frequent 

and 

Ought  a well-governed  city  to  permit  fuch  build- 
ings to  be  eredted  as  are  attended  with  fuch  dreadful 
confequences  ? Moft  certainly  it  ought  not. 

“ A gentleman,  whofe  life  is  of  great  confequence 
to  many,  as  well  as  to  his  family,  lay  extremely  ill  of 
a dangerous  diforder  : the  terrible  alarm  of  fire  within 
a few  doors  made  it  neceflary  to  take  him  out  of  his 
bed,  and  to  carry  him,  half  naked,  to  the  firfl  hofpitable 
door  where  the  family  could  think  of  getting  admittance. 
His  recovery  was  extremely  doubtful  before;  this  event 
will  not  leflen  the  hazard. 

“ Shall  families  be  ftripped  of  their  fupport,  fhall 
the  public  be  deprived  of  ufeful  members,  fhall  diflrefs 
and  ruin  be  fpread  through  a neighbourhood  unnecef- 
fiirily,  and  without  any  endeavour  to  prevent  the  like 
inconvenience  for  the  future  ? Humanity,  at  leaf!:, 
fpeaks  another  language.  Perhaps  hearts,  obdurate  to' 
every  other  fenfation  but  that  of  gain,  would  pafs 
through  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  itfelf,  without  a 
figh,  or  a wiih  for  the  prevention  of  fuch  fatal  acci- 
dents ! — 

te  The  city  fhews,  in  many  refpe&s,  an  inclination 
for  improvement ; and  I wifti  that  no  more  fugar-houfes 
might  be  fuffered  to  be  built  in  the  city,  nor  thofe  that 
are  built  tolerated  beyond  a certain  time,  that  is,  their 
prefen t leafes. 

“ I would  not  prefume  to  dire£t  where  thefe  now1 
neceflary  edifices  ought  to  be  built;  but,  as  I think  no 

perfon  ought  haftily  to  find  fault  with  any  thing,  un- 

leik 
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and  fatal  as  the  foregoing,  is  the  mode  of 
interment  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 

particularly 

lefs  he  propofes  a remedy,  I take  the  liberty  to  fuggeft 
the  following  to  the  confideration  of  the  public. 

“ In  the  tract  of  ground  that  lies  between  the  Mi- 
nories  and  Poor  Jewry- (free t,  I think  there  is  fpace 
enough  now  vacant,  or  likely  to  become  fo,  on  which 
as  many  fugar-houfes  might  be  erected  as  there  are  in 
the  city. 

“ Let  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtained  to  prohibit 
the  future  erection  of  any  fugar-Jioufes,  except  in  this 
particular  part.  The  feite  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  fugar-bakers  tbemfelves  ; it  is  near  the  water- 
lide,  and  the  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  town  eafy. 
Their  fuel,  their  fugars,  would  coft  lefs  to  be  laid  in 
here,  than  in  moft  other  places.  Befides,  the  city 
would  be  eafed,  by  this  means,  of  one  of  the  greateft 
nuifances  that  attends  it,  the  fugar-carts  ; the  unload- 
ing and  loading  of  which  coft  more  time  to  the  paflen- 
gers  in  carriages,  than  the  brewers  drays  tbemfelves  ; 
for  moft  of  the  fugar-houfes  in  the  city  are  in  narrow 
ftreets,  yet  in  ftreets  and  paffages  much  frequented  : 
Bow-lane,  Knight-rider-ftreet,  and  feme  others,  might 
be  mentioned. 

“ As  the  parliament  is  fitting,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don may  have  occafion  to  apply  on  divers  accounts,  I 
wifh  they  would  be  pleafed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
infurance-offices,  whofe  intereft  is  at  ftake,  to  take,  the 
premifes  into  confideration,  and  apply  for  an  act  to 
prevent  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  any  more  fuch 
V/orks  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  every  refpect  they 
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particularly  thofe  of  the  poor  j and  which 

is  ftill  continued  in  this  metropolis.  In' 

/ 

fome 

are  prejudicial  j for  the  vaft  quantity  of  fmoke  they 
produce,  and  the  filth  attending  them,  are  as  injurious 
to  the  health,  as  the  fatal  accidents  of  fire  are  dcftrudtive 
of  the  fafety  of  the  inhabitants.” 

Gazetteer,  January  19,  1769. 

“ TKE  fame  motives  that  induced  me  firfi  to  take 
notice  of  the  recent  calamities  occafioned  by  the  fugar- 
houfes  lately  burnt  down,  incite  me  to  revive  the  fub- 
je&. 

“ In  fcenes  of  hurry,  and  perpetual  calls  to  new 
objedls  of  pleafure,  profit,  party,  and  perhaps  diftrefs, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  remarks,  even  that  all 
approve,  are  read  and  forgot. 

“ Mention  was  made  in  the  paper  referred  to,  of 
the  dangers  to  which  the  fick.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fires  were  peculiarly  expofed.  I have  met  with  feveral 
infiances  of  this  nature,  fince  thofe  accidents.  One  of 
them  is  a woman  with  child,  and  then  within  two 
months  of  her  time  : the  fire  being  in  the  fame  ftreet-, 
her  furprize  was  exceflive  > and  {he  was  feized  with  a 
diforder  that  feems  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  mother 
and  the  child,  and  to  deprive  a young  family  of  their 
comfort  and  fupport. 

“ No  doubt  but  fuch  accidents  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  fires.  Let  us,  however,  fecure  ourfelves  from  the 
hazard  as  much  as  we  can. 

- “ Within  the  circuit  of  a mile  and  an  half*  in  the 

moft  populous  part  of  the  city  of  London,  there  are  not 

lefs 
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fome  burying-grounds  the  graves  are  made 
fufficiently  wide  to  contain  three  or  four 
wooden  coffins  abreaftj  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  twice  as  many  in  depth  : thefe  pits, 
after  each  burial,  are  covered  with  a few 
loofe  boards,  and  a little  mould,  to  hide  the 
coffin  from  common  view ; but  they  are 
never  filled  up  till  the  whole  complement 
of  corpfes  has  been  interred.  When  this 
is  done,  a fecond  grave  is  opened  upon  the 


lefs  than  eighteen  fugar-houfes.  Five  or  fix  of  thefe 
have  been  burnt  down  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and 
fome  of  them  twice,  as  I am  credibly  informed. 

c<  Can  the  magiftrates,  can  the  reprefentatives  of 
this  great  city,  vindicate  their  fupinenefs,  in  expofing 
fuch  a number  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  ail  the  cala- 
mities arifing  from  thefe  houfes,  devoted,  as  it  were,  to 
the  flames,  and  to  fpread  terror,  death,  and  ruin, 
through  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  erefted  ? 

It  is  fufficient  for  a private  man  to  have  pointed 
out  the  evil.  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public, 
and  of  thofe  particularly  whom  the  public  choice  has 
raifed  to  dignity  and  honour,  to  take  care  that  the 
commonwealth  fuffers  no  lofs. 

“ To  thefe  I call ; I call  likewife  to  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  buildings,  to  roufe  their 
reprefentatives  in  common  council,  in  the  great  council 

of  the  nation  likewife,  to  fecure  them  from  impending 
danger.”  3 
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fame  plan,  clofe  to  the  firft,  leaving  the  fidea; 
of  the  former  coffins  hill  expofed  ; by  which 
means  thefe  wholefale  receptacles  of  the  dead 
become  fo  offenfive,  as  frequently  to  oblige 
the  miniilers,  and  others  upon  funeral  duty,- 
to  hand  at  a confiderable  diftance,  to  avoid 
the  flench  arifing  from  them.-  The  infalu- 
brity  of  fuch  a pradlice  is  confirmed  by  the 
teftimonies  of  many  writers  *,  It  was  what 
Dr.  Fothergill  uniformly  difcouraged 
and,  to  fupply  the  defed  of  burying-places 
within  the  city,  he  propofed  the  fite  of 
Moorfields,  as  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town ; fou them  winds  being  more  fultiqv 
and  likely  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants  any 

* l have  known  inftances  of  the  hofpital-fever,  fays 
Sir  John  Pringle,  beginning  in  a ward,  when  there  was 
no  other  caufe  but  one  of  the  men  having  a mortified' 

limb.  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

He  adds,  amongft  the  caufes  of  malignant  fevers, 

burials  within  the  towns,  and  the  bodies  not  laid  deep, 
Ibid.  # 

Foreftus  fays,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  a plague 

which  arofe  from  the  fame  c'aufe. 

Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  that  the  putrid  fleams- 
,rifin°-  from  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  lay  unburied,  was- 
one  of  the  caufes  of  that  dreadful  diftemper  that  broke 
out  among  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
And  numerous  other  authors  atteft  the  fame  facts. 
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hoxious  exhalations,  the  diffufion  of  which, 
it  is  well  known,  northern  winds  tend  rather 
to  check  than  promote.  That  this,  how- 
fever,  might  be  executed  with  decent  ele- 
gance? he  formed  the  idea  of  conflruding 
Cemeteries  in  this  large  fpace  of  ground, 
formed  into  diftind  regular  rows,  fuitable 
for  every  degree  of  citizens,  and  appropriated 
to  families,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vaults  in 
general  are. 

In  a large  and  crouded  city,  where  the 
tree  circulation  of  the  air  muft  neceffarily 
be  greatly  obtruded,-  every  means  condu- 
cive to  the  prefervation  of  health  fhould  be 
ftudioully  promoted  i and,  next  to  bodily  * 
exercife,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air, 
nothing  perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than 
clean  1 me fs  by  bathing,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  confidered  likewife  as  the 
Iiighefl  gratification^  as  the  multitude  of 
their  Baths;  and  the  dupendous  drudures 
raifed  for  private  and  public  accommoda- 
tion, fully  teftify. 

The  wealthier  citizens  of  the  pfefent 
time  ¥e,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  * 
this  falutary  luxury  • though,  from  the  re- 

k 2 volution 
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volution  in  drefs,  and  the  frequent  change 
of  cloathing,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  they 
have  neither  the  neceffity  of  former  times, 
nor  the  occafions  which  the  poor  at  prefent 
labour  under,  of  walhing  themfelves  from 
the  impurities  incident  on  manual  employ- 
ments, and  the  want  of  change  of  cloath- 

•in§* 

In  converfation.  Dr.  Fothergill  has 
repeatedly  mentioned  to  me  the  importance 
of  public  Baths,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people;  and  the  an- 
nexed letter  evinces,  that  he  took  fome 
a&ive  fteps  towards  the  accomplifhment  of 
this  eafy,  fafe,  and  falutary  gratification*. 

In 

* “ To  the  Directors  of  the  New  River  Company. 

“ Harpur  Street,  Nov.  16,  1780. 

« Gentlemen, 

«t  I take  the  liberty  to  mention  a circumftance, 
which  I think  is  of  fome  importance  to  the  falubrity  of 
your  water,  and  therefore  not  unworthy  of  your  con- 
fide rati  on. 

“ Returning  lately  from  the  North,  and  palling 
through  Ware,  I was  ftruck  with  obferving  the  quan- 
tity of  leaves  falling  into  the  New  River  from  the  trees 
growing  along  its  banks  ; at  the  fame  time  refle&ing, 
that  in  the  whole  of  its  courfe  to  Mington,  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  fuch  as  could  yot  fail,  by  rotting  in  the 
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In  large  communities  vice  has  ever  a- 
bounded,  though  the  wifeft  legiflators  have 

ufed 

, r 

current*  to  render  the  water  lefs  pleafant  and  lefs 
wholefome.  Whether  this  circumftance  has  occurred 
to  you,  I know  not ; but  I am  very  certain  it  muft 
have  a considerable  effedt  on  the  water ; and  it  appears, 
from  late  experiments,  that  the  fun  has  much  influence 
in  meliorating  the  water.  For  both  thefe  reafons  I 
imagine  you  will  think  it  expedient  to  give  particular 
inftrudlions  to  thofe  who  have  the  immediate  care  of 
the  river  committed  to  them,  to  take  care  to  have  as 
many  of  the  trees  removed  from  the  verge  of  the  river, 
as  poflibly  can  be  done,  without  creating  too  much  op- 
pofition  ; to  prevent,  every  where,  any  new  ones  from 
being  planted  fo  near  the  river,  as  to  injure  it  either  by 
their  Shade  or  the  falling  leaves.  It  is  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance, and  I doubt  not  but  the  matter  will  be  pro- 
perly attended  to. 

“ Another  circumflance  I have  long  wifhed  to  com-r 
municate  to  you,  which  I think  is  an  affair  deferving 
your  confideration  : I need  not  mention  the  trouble  you 
have  annually  on  account  of  people  bathing  in  the  New 
River,  and  the  difguft  it  gives  to  thofe  who  are  witneffes 
of  the  fadts,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  drink  the  water 
and  hear  of  it.  The  only  means  I can  fuggeft  to  pre- 
vent this  double  mifchief,  is  to  make  it  the  intereft  of 
thofe  who  do  it,  to  do  otherwife.  It  feems  to  me,  that 
you  would  render  an  effential  fervice  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  to  the  proprietors,  if  you  would  either 
build  a few  bathing-houfes  in  convenient  places,  or  en- 
courage others  to  build  them,  where  people  might  be 

h 3 permitted 
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ufed  endeavours  to  prevent  and  retrain  it^ 
by  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  and  by 
the  infliction  of  punishments  on  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes.  Liberty,  the  birthright 
of  man,  the  poffeffion  of  which  he  cannot 

permitted  to  bathe  at  low  prices  3 fix-pence,  three-pence, 
a penny  each,  &c.  Begin  with  a few,  extend  them 
as  occafion  requires  ; fome  for  men,  fome  for  women  ; 
fome  for  boys,  others  for  girls  ; and  a peace  officer  or 
two  to  be  on  the  fpot,  to  fee  that  no  irregularities  are 
committed.  On  vacant  fpots  in  the  Spaw  Fields,  and 
other  parts  in  the  vicinage  of  populous  places,  they 
might  be  built  conveniently,  and  let  to  advantage,  li- 
miting the  tenants  to  low  rates,  for  the  accommodation 
of  fervapts,  and  others,  who  cannot  afford  a fhilling  a 
time  j and  many  for  this  reafon  go  into  ponds  ancj 
rivers  beyond  their  depth,  to  the  lofs  of  feveral  lives. 

“ As  I am  perfuaded  that  by  this  means  you  might 
prevent,  or  be  enabled  to  punifh  with  due  feverity, 
tranfgrefTors,  and  do  a public  benefit,  I have  no  doubt 
but  you  will  excufe  me  for  fuggefting  thefe  confidera- 
tions  ; in  the  execution  of  which  I fliall  readily  com- 
municate everything  that  has  occurred  to  me  refpedling 
it. 

t(.  I am,  with  much  refpedt, 

“ Your  Friend, 

“ J.  Fothergill.5’ 

[Communicated  to  my  valuable  friend,  John  Scott, 
Efq;  of  Amwtll,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  by. 

the  late  Amie  Garnault,  Ffq;  of  Bull’s  Crofs,  Middle- 

< 

fex,  who  was  an  a6live  member  of  the  New  River 
Company.] 
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fee  too  folicitous  to  maintain,  has,  in  moil 
flates,  been  denied  to  criminal  members  of 
fociety  ; and,  in  fome  inftances  alfo,  where 
the  breach  of  focial  regulations  has  been  the 
eifedb  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  rather  than 
of  a&ual  vice  ■:  it  has,  however,  always  been 
the  wifli  of  humanity,  that  punifhments 
could  be  fo  applied,  as  to  be  flridtly  adequate 
to  the  degrees  of  offence.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  indiferiminate  confinement  of  many  per- 
fons  together,  is  productive  of  two  unhappy 
inconveniences  5 the  firft,  as  it  affeCts  the 
body,  by  generating  infectious  difeafes ; and 
the  other,  as  it  contaminates  the  mind,  by 
hardening  the  vicious,  and,  by  their  exam- 
ple, depraving  thofe  not  already  abandoned. 
All  Europe  is  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
volent, the  godlike  exertions  of  Howard, 
whole  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  mi- 
ferable  tenant  of  a prifon,  and  to  whofe  la- 
bours that  elegant  ftatefman,  Burke,  has 
borne  the  moft  honourable  teflimony*. 

This 

* I cannot  ljame  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Howard)  with- 
put  remarking,  that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done 
much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  mankind.  He  has 
yifited  all  Europe, — not  to  furvey  the  fumptuoufnefs  of 
.palaces,  or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples ; not  to  make  ac- 
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This  Howard  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Fothergill;  they  were  the  friends 
of  humanity ; and  both  were  employed  in 
leffening  the  miferies  of  human  life,  though 
in  different  fpheres;  but  in  attempting  to 
prevent  thofe  injuries  and  difeafes  which 
human  contagion  produces,  they  united  their 
labours.  The  legiflature,  juftly  alarmed  at 
repeated  inftances  of  infection,  which  pri- 
foners  dilTeminated  in  courts  when  brought 

curate  meafurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran- 

• ’ '»  y 

deur,  nor  to  form  a fcale  of  the  curiofity  of  modern  art; 
not  to  colledi  medals,  or  to  collate  manufcripts  : — but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeoi|6  ; to  plunge  into  the 
infection  of  hofpitals ; to  furvey  the  manfions  of  forrow 
and  pain;  to  take  the  gage  and  dimenfions  of  mifery, 
tiepreffion,  and  contempt ; to  remember  the  forgotten, 
to  attend  to  the  negledled,  to  vifit  the  forfaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  diftrcffes  of  all  men  in  all 
countries.  His  plan  is  original ; and  it  is  as  full  of 

o-enius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a voyage  of  dif- 

^ * 

coverv  ; a circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the 
benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt,  more  or  lefs,  in  every  coun- 
try : I hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  fee- 
jno-  all  its  effedis  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  will 
receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in  grofs,  the  reward  of  thofe 
who  vifit  the  prifoner  ; and  he  has  fo  foreftalled  and 
monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be, 
I trull,  little  room  to  merit  by  fuch  a<5fs  of  benevolence 
hereafter.  Burke’s  Speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  Briftol, 
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before  their  judges,  was  difpofed  to  receive 
the  beft  advice  for  obviating  fuch  baneful 
effects.  Dr.  Fothergill  and  his  friend 
were  deflred  to  attend  the  Ploufe  of  Com- 
mons ; before  which  they  gave  fuch  infor- 
mation, as  induced  the  legiflature  to  pafs  a 
Bill,  intitled,  (<  An  Adi  for  preferving  the 
*■  Health  of  Prifoners  in  Gaol,  and  pre- 
■f  venting  the  Gaol  Diftemper,”  anno  1774 . 
and  afterwards  to  recommend  the  building 
of  detached  or  Penitentiary  houfes  *,  as  a 
mode  of  punifhment  calculated  to  retrain 
indolence  and  vice.  Thefe  two  diflinguifhed 
perfons,  with  George  Whatley,  Efq;  were 
appointed,  by  the  king,  Commiffioners  for 
diredling  fuitable  buildings  to  carry  into 
execution  this  new  fyftem  of  corredlion. 

The 

* J.  Clitherow,  Efq;  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Judge  Blackftone,  in  the  preface  to  his  Reports,  con- 
taining memoirs  of  his  life,  attributes,  in  a great  me'a- 
fure,  the  origin  of  thefe  houfes  to  his  amiable  brother. 

In  thefe  houfes,  fays  he,  “ the  convicts  are  to  be 
feparately  confined  during  the  intervals  of  their  labour, 
debarred  from  all  incentives  to  debauchery,— -inftru&- 
ed  in  religion  and  morality,— and  forced  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Imagination  cannot  figure  to 
itfelf  a fpecies  of  punifhment,  in  which  terror,  benevo- 
lence, and  reformation,  are  more  happily  blended  to- 
gether. 
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Thefirfi:  of  thefe,  our  Prefident,  did  not  live 
to  fee  this  ufeful  defign  completed,  though 
he  had  laboured  affiduoufiy  in  digefting 
it,  and  had  prpvioufly  inferted  fome  ufeful 
remarks  on  the  punifhment  of  convidfs,  in 
the  public  prints,  which  I think  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted  in  his  Works. 

To  obviate,  however,  and  rep  refs  the  firft 
eruptions  of  vicious  propenfity,  is  an  objeft 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  happinefs  of  the  community.  In  fome 
jnftances,  more  might  be  effected  by  lenient 
means  than  by  fevere  punjfhments : one  be- 
gets gratitude,  and  a defire  to  retrieve  re- 
putation ; the  other  hardens  the  mind,  ex- 
cites the  pafiions  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
and  confirms  a more  abandoned  profligacy 

gether.  What  can  be  more  dreadful  to  the  riotous,  the 
libertine,  the  voluptuous,  the  idle  delinquent,  than 
folitude,  confinement,  fobriety,  and  conftant  labour  ? 
Yet  what  can  be  more  truly  beneficial  ? Solitude  will 
ayvaken  reflection;  confinement  will  banilh  temptation; 
fobriety  will  reftore  vigour  ; and  labour  will  beget  a 
habit  of  honeft  induflry  : while  the  aid  of  a religious 
inftruCtor  may  implant  new  principles  in  his  heart ; 
and,  when  the  date  of  his  punifhment  is  expired,  will 
conduce  to  both  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Such 
a profpeCt  as  this  is  furely  well  worth  the  trouble  of  an 
experiment.” 
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pf  conduct.  There  are  even  vices,  which 
feem  to  vibrate  from  a falfe  fhame,  or  mif- 
taken  integrity  : the  impoverifhed  hufband, 
upon  whom  the  fuftenance  of  a family  de- 
pends, may  privately  heal,  or  boldly  rob, 
from  the  cogency  of  domeftic  fenftbjlity, 
without  any  vicious  defign  to  injure  an- 
other : and  fuch  individuals  are  not  irre- 
claimable; for  fuch,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
been  reclaimed. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpce  fuga — • — * 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  1.  xxxi. 

\ 

But  the  moft  effectual  barrier  againfl 
porruption  of  manners,  and  the  influence 
of  vicious  example,  is  an  early  and  guarded 
education.  As  the  fun  is  to  the  exter- 
nal, fo  is  learning  to  the  intellectual  eye ; 
it  enables  the  mind  to  diftinguifh  truth 
from  error,  endows  it  with  lability  and 
flrength  to  combat  vicious  propenlities, 
and  renders  it  fufceptible  of  enjoying  the 
felicities  of  life,  without  adopting  its  fol, 
lies,  or  entailing  its  miferies.  To  promote 
this  ufeful  education.  Dr.  Fothergill  was 

whilft  one  fault  they  fhun. 

Into  its  oppofite  extreme  they  run. 

a liberal-, 
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a liberal  advocate.  How  much  he  contri- 
buted towards  the  feminaries  of  learning 
inftituted  at  Williamfburg,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  I am  not  particularly  allured  5 
but  if  the  extent  of  his  liberality  may  be 
eftimated  by  the  degree  of  gratitude  and 
refpeCt  with  which  his  memory  is  revered 
throughout  America,  it  rauft  have  been 
ample. 

In  the  wide  ftream  of  public  good,  he 
did  not  overlook  the  fituation  of  his  own 
religious  perfuafion ; where  his  influences 
were  mold  powerful,  and  wheie  congenial 
minds  were  more  united  in  promoting  his 
laudable  views.  He  had  long  endeavoured 
to  inftitute  an  extenflve  eftablifhment  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Society 
not  in  affluence  ; but  nothing  was  effedu- 
ally  done,  until,  as  Dr.  Hird  obferves  *, 
<<  by  one  of  thofe  fortunate  events,  on 
« which  hangs  the  fate  of  many  great  un- 
«<  dertakings,  the  whole  or  his  deflgn  be- 
<<  came  eafy  and  practicable.  On  his  return 
“ from  Chefhire,  through  Yorkfliire,  in 
« tbe  year  1778,  he  did  me  the  favour  of 
*<  being  my  gueft  a few  days,  during  which 

* AfFeaionate  Tribute,  page  zh  22. 
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“ time  he  was  vifited  by  many  of  his  friends 
<c  in  thofe  parts.  In  one  of  thefe  inter- 
t{  views,  the  converfation  turned  on  an  in* 
ftitution  at  Gilderfome,  a fmall  eftablifh— 

“ ment  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
“ among  ft  the  Society : the  Dodtor  was 
t£  inquiring  into  its  ftate  and  management, 

“ and  how  far  it  might  ferve  as  a model 
“ for  a larger  undertaking  : a juft  defcrip- 
££  tion  being  given  of  it,  with  the  folio w- 
((  ing  remark,  that  not  only  this,  but  all 
“ others,  however  laudable  the  motives 
££  from’  which  they  took  their  rife,  mull 
££  fail  of  fuccefs,  without  a conftant  fuper- 
££  intending  care  and  unremitting  attention 
“ to  the  fir  ft  great  objedt  of  the  inftitution. 

“ This  idea  was  exemplified  by  the  then 
<£  prefent  ftate  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital 
<£  at  Ackworth  j which,  although  original - 
<£  ing  from  the  moft  humane  principle, 

<£  and  eredted  at  a vaft  expence,  was,  from 
<£  repeated  inattentions  to  the  firft  defign, 

£<  in  danger  of  dilapidation,  and  ready  for 
<£  public  fale.  This  relation  ftruck  the 
£<  Dobtor  forcibly  j £ Why  may  not  this,’  - 
££  faid  he,  £ ferve  the  very  purpofe  I am  in 
“ purfuit  of?’  To  be  ftiort,  the  building, 

and 
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and  an  eftate  of  80  acres  of  land,  were 
“ purchafed,  improved,  and  filrniffled  by 
fubfcription.  The  Doctor  fet  a generous 
example  by  his  own  contribution,  and 
*£  an  endowment  by  his  will  in  perpe- 
tuity.” 

I have  inferted  this  quotation,  as  it  ex- 
plains the  incident  which  brought  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  acquainted  with  this  eligible 
fituation,  refpedting  which  he  afterwards 
exprefied  his  warmed:  approbation,  in  a 
Letter  to  a Friend,  which  I have  preferved 
in  his  Works;  “ Though  I had  not  feeii 
the  building,”  he  obferves*  i(  I had  feen 
and  confidered  a plan  of  the  houfe,  and 
learned  from  that,  and  from  the  report  of 
many  who  had  been  on  the  fpot,  that  the 
building,  the  fituation,  the  healthful nefs  of 
the  country,  the  plenty  of  provifioris,  and 
the  vicinity  of  many  valuable  friends,  were 
fuch,  that  if  it  could  be  purchafed,  and 
properly  endowed,  it  might,  in  many  re-' 
fpedts,  anfwer  the  intention  of  friends,  and 
lay  the  ground-work  of  an  ufeful  and  per- 
manent eftabli (lament.  The  children  of 

friends  not  in  affluent  cireumftances,  are 
the  objects  of  Aekworth  School  ^ the  chil- 
dren 
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dren  of'fuch  perfons,  as  mufl  either  pro- 
vide for  their  offspring  a very  cheap  educa- 
tion, or  none  at  all.  And  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inability  of  many 
friends  to  make  fuch  provifion,  or  to  find 
any  means  of  obtaining  a fafe  education, 
has  been  the  occafion  of  keeping  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  where  it  was  impracticable' 
to  keep  them  at  all  times  from  corrupt 
Company.’'  The  human  mind,  it  has  been 
obferved,  muff  have  fome  objeCt  in  view* 
and  if  virtue  and  propriety  do  not  engage 
it,  vice  and  folly  will : whatever,  therefore, 
bufies  the  mind,  without  corrupting  it,  has 
at  lead  this  ufe,  that  it  refcues  the  day  from 
idlenefs ; and  he  that  is  never  idle,  will 
not  often  be  vicious  : and  when  habits  of 
induftry  are  confirmed  by  ufeful  medita- 
tion, virtuous  fentiments  will  be  more  eafily 
inculcated  ; for,  if  Virtue  could  be  feen, 
the  muff  be  loved  ; and  if  Truth  could  be 
heard,  file  muft  be  obeyed.  - 

Oder  lint  peccare  boni  virtiitis  cirftore 

Hor.  Epift.  16.  1.  i.  v.  52. 

The  fuecefs  of  this  School  rewarded- 
* The  So6d>  f°r  virtue’s  fake,  difdain  to  fin. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Fotherg ill’s  well-grounded  expec- 
tations. That  ingenious  writer,  whofe  au- 
thority I have  repeatedly  appealed  to,  is 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  prefent 
Hate  of  this  extenfive  eftablifhment,  as  he* 
refides  in  its  vicinity,  and  has  thought  it 
lb  far  an  objedt  of  his  attention,  as  perfo- 
nally  to  vifit  it ; and  his  defcription,  com- 
municated in  1781,  affords  a pleafing  prof- 
pedt  of  its  utility  and  probable  permanency ; 
and  I may  add,  that  its  improved  Hate,  at 
the  prefent  time,  affords  further  confirma- 
tion of  its  fuccefs.  “ There  are,”  he 
obferves*,  “ above  three  hundred  children, 
««  of  both  fexes,  under  the  roof,  furnifhed 
“ with  all  the  neceffary  conveniences  and 
“ comforts  of  life,  properly  cloathed,  and 
“ educated  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
“ fuitable  for  the  flation  in  which  it  is 
« prefumed  they  may  be  placed.  And,  to 

* Dr.  Hird’s  Affe&ionate  Tribute,  page  22,  23.— I 
am  forry  to  add  here,  that  this  excellent  phyfician  and 
agreeable  companion  did  not  long  furvive  this  Tribute 
to  his  honoured  friend  and  relation.  At  the  time  of 
his  deceafe,  he  was  phyfician  to  the"  Leeds  Infirmary ; 
in  which  office  he  has  been  fucceeded  by  my  friend  and 
univerfity  colleague.  Dr.  Walker,  a phyfician  of  dif- 
tmguifhed  abilities  and  humanity. 


the 
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the  fatisfadlion  of  every  benevolent  heart, 
“ “ maP  be  truly  faid,  that  the  inftitutioi 
“ IS  at  Pre^ent  in  a mod  flourilhing  ftate, 
“ fuI,y  anfwering  the  defign  of  its  foun- 
“ derSj  beinS  conduced  under  the  care  of 
a number  of  chofen  guardians,  of  ability, 
“ and  of  exemplary  condudt,  with  an  ex- 
“ aftnefs  of  order,  decency,  and  propriety 
“ extremely  ftriking,  and  perfedtly  pleaf- 
" mg  to  all  who  have  vifited  it,  though 
„ n0t  of  the  fame  Society — The  children 
<c  are  tauSht  babits  of  regularity,  of  de- 
“ <fncy’  and  refpedtful  fubordination  to 
“ them  fuperiors ; of  forbearance,  affedtion, 

“ and  kmdnefs  towards  each  other;  and  of 
religious  reverence  towards  their  Maker  • 

" “d’  1 may  farther  add,  thofe  habits  of 
..  and,  recolIedion>  taught  and  prac- 

„ 'lfed  in  the  ancient  fchools  of  philo- 
„ f°PV>  mculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  and 

emPbatically  called,  the  true  door  of 
entrance  mto  the  fchool  of  wi/dom.” 

If  Dr  Fothergill-s  life  had  not  been 
diftinguilhed  by  a feries  of  illuftrious  ac- 
tions this  noble  inftitution  at  Ackworth 
was  alone  fufficient  to  endear  his  name  to 

J p o fieri  ty, 
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poflen ty,  by  conferring  upon  fubfequent 
generations  the  means  of  an  ufeful  education, 
which  places  out  the  virtues  of  youth  to 
the  bed:  ufury,  where  the  intereft  is,  of  all 
others,  the  mod:  productive  and  permanent  ; 
for  education,  when  it  works  on  an  amiable 
difpofition,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent 
viitue  and  perfection,  which  might  other- 
wife  lie  dormant,  or  remain  obfcured ; for 
not  to  have  reafon,  and  to  have  it  ufelefs 
and  unemployed,  is  nearly  the  fame.  This 
public  action  was  confident  with  the  tenor 
of  his  life,  and  conldituted  one  uniform 
fy'flem  of  philanthropy,  where  the  heart 
melted  with  benevolence,  and  where  the 
hand  flowered  liberality*. 

Gratum  eft,  quod,  patrice  civem , populoque  de- 
difti , 

Sic  fads  ut  patrice  fit  idoneus , utilis  agris , 

* It  mull  afford  fatisfa&ion  to  every  friend  of  huma- 
nity to  know,  that  in  the  eftablifhment  of  Ackworth 
School,  many  congenial  difpofitions  aided  Dr.  Fother- 
cill  whilft  he  was  living,  and  perfevere  to  promote  it 
fince  his  death.  In  David  Barclay  particularly,  whofe 
name  I have  already  mentioned,  equal  ardour  is  exerted, 
as  there  was  before  equal  philanthropy  and  beneficence. 

mils 
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Utilis pacts  rekus  agendis. 

P/urimum  enim  intererit , quibus  artibus , et 
qaibus  hunc  tu 
Mori  bus  injlituas . 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  1.  70.  ' 

In  the  days  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance, 
when  perfons  of  extenfive  literature  were 
deemed  extraordinary  phenomena,  whoever 
excelled  in  letters  was  diftinguilhed  from 
the  common  clafs  of  mankind,  and  viewed 
with  that  veneration  which  fuperior  know- 
ledge and  endowment  irifpire  ; but  as  lite- 
rature was  diftufed,  men  of  letters  having 
many  equals,  the  peculiar  diflindion  or 
pre-eminence  of  primeval  times  was  lefs 
difcernible.  In  the  profeifors  of  phyfic, 
at  prefent,  not  only  the  learning  of  the 
fchools,  but  fcience  in  general,  is  a part  of 
medical  accomplilhment.  In  an  extent  of 
fcience,  equally  diffufe  and  unlimited,  it 
would  be  impracticable,  as  well  as  indeli- 
cate, to  draw  a comparifon  of  living  cha- 
mbers ; nor  could  a certain  criterion  be  de- 
duced from  fup poll tious  reputation,  which 
mult  always  be  partial  : to  eftimate  it  by 
pecuniary  emolument  would  be  inade- 

1 2 quate 
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quate, ' becaufe  the  product  of  the  profcf- 
fors  of  phyfic  cannot  be  accurately  known  5 
and  if  it  could,  the  degree  of  praftice  could 
not  thence  be  afcertained,  as  the  liberality  of 
individuals  not  only  varies,  but  the  mode- 
ration likewife  of  the  faculty  in  accepting 
gratuities.  That  Dr.  Fothergill  ac- 
quired much  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion, 
we  know  by  the  amplitude  of  his  gene- 
roll  ty;  but  the  exadt  extent  he  never  dif- 
cloled.  Calculations  fometimes  have  been 
formed  from  the  time  that  has  been  devoted 
to  bufinefs : with  individuals,  whofe  mo- 
ments are  conftantly  employed,  he  will 
accompli di  the  moft  who  is  the  beft  ceco- 
nomift  of  time  ; and  no  time  can  certainly 
be  better  employed,  than  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  lick  and  helplefs  friends.  But 
were  medical  charadter  to  be  decided  by  the 
ceconomy  of  time,  no  man  had  a more 
decided  claim  to  pre-eminence  than  Dr. 
Fothergill  : he  made  every  moment  im- 
portant, by  a wonderful  regularity  in  his 
manners  and  in  all  his  concerns,  and  his 
domeftics  had  acquired  a fimilar  punftuality; 

and  thus,  by  general  order  and  fyftem,  not  a 

moment 
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moment  feemed  with  him  to  be  loft  in  re- 
lays, nor  in  his  movements  from  one  object 
to  another.  If  fome  people  live  out  half  their 
days  without  numbering  one,  he  eftimated 
time  too  highly  to  fay  with  the  Roman 
Titus,  Diem  per didi.  If  the  length  of  time 
is  to  be  meafured  by  the  quick  fucceftion  of 
ideas,  no  man  lived  longer  every  day,  or  I 
may  indifputably  add,  lived  more  ufefully. 

Ampliat  at  at  is  fpatium  fibi  vir  bonus , hoc  eft 
Vivere  bis , vita  pojfe  priore  frui. 

Mart. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  happens,  that  phy- 
ftcians  have  acquired  much  city  practice, 
without  any  extent  of  reputation  out  of  the 
vicinity  of  their  refidence  but  with  refpedt 
to  Dr.  Fothergill,  it  may  be  fafely  af- 
ferted,  that  if  he  had  not  attained  the  firft 
rank  in  town,  he  certainly  had  the  moft 
general  reputation  through  the  kingdom 
and  colonies,  of  any  contemporary  phyfician. 
Whenever  he  went  down  to  Lea-hall,  or  to 
any  diftance  out  of  town,  he  was  as  con- 
ftantly  intercepted  by  a concourfe  of  Vale- 
tudinarians, who  had  found  means  to  get 

i 3 informa- 
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information  of  his  route.  In  the  year  1769, 
my  excellent  guardian,  his  brother  Samuel, 
was  indifpofed  during  his  vifit  in  London ; 
and  as  he  was  defirous  of  returning  home- 
wards, I was  requefted  to  accompany  him 
to  Lea-hall,  and  the  Dodtor  propofed  to 
follow  us  down  foon  after.  I was  then  a 
ftudent  of  medicine  ; but  I could  not  avoid 
remarking  the  numerous  applications  made 
to  us  to  afcertain  the  time  of  his  palling 
through  different  ftages.  I think  he  once 
informed  me,  that  he  had  upwards  of  fifty 
applications  at  one  place  in  his  journey  : I 
have  been  his  Amanuenfis  repeatedly  for  at 
lealt  twenty  patients  at  one  fitting.  At 
home,  indeed,  the  prefent  generation  will 
not  require  to  be  told,  that  he  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  as  a phyfician ; of  his 
patients,  likewife,  as  a near  and  confiden- 
tial friend ; and  of  the  literary,  as  a refpedt- 
ful  alfociate.  He  was  chofen,  in  1754,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians 
at  Edinburgh,  as  he  had  early  been  of  the 
Medical  Society*  inftituted  there,  and  fince 

incorporated 

* Near  fifty  years  ago,  feveral  ftudents  of  medicine 
formed  this  Society,  for  their  mutual  inftru&ion  and 

advancement 
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incorporated  by  royal  authority ; and  in 

T76-2  he  was  ele&ed  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
7 Society 

advancement  in  their  ftudies.  “ Every  Undent  of  a 
certain  ftanding,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  dili- 
gence, capacity,  and  conduit,  was  initiated  into  this 
little  aftembly.  Here  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  of 
their  contemporaries,  nay  thedoftrines  of  their  matters, 
were  frequently  difcufled  ; and  two  of  the  members 
were  always  charged  with  the  talk  of  providing  in- 
ftruition  and  entertainment  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Queftions,  no  doubt,  were  here  difputed  and 
decided,  which  long  experience  would  have  declined. 
But  it  exercifed  their  faculties,  gave  them  both  Tides  of 
arguments,  taught  them  to  doubt,  and  habituated  them 
to  obfervation.”  Dr.  Fothergill’s  Life  of  Dr. 
RufTell,  page  367  in  the  edition  of  his  Works. 

When  one  confiders  the  utility,  as  well  as  high  re- 
putation of  a Society,  begun  and  conducted  by  ftudents, 
curiofity  is  naturally  excited  to  date  the  commencement 
of  this  fingular  and  ufeful  inftitution  j which  I am  en- 
abled to  do,  by  the  information  of  one  of  its  firft  and 
moft  refpe&able  members.  In  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
J704  the  under-written  Gentlemen*,  then  fellow 
' ftudents 

* Dr.  Cleghorn. 

Dr.  Cuming. 

Dr.  Ruff  ell. 

Dr.  Hamilton , fon  to  the  then  Profeffor  of  Divinity  at  Edin- 
burgh; who  having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  took  his  Degree  there, 
publifliing  on  that  occafion  a Thefis,  De  Morbis  Offiutn.—H.t  after- 
wards fettled  at  Annapolis,  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  died  many 
years  ago. 
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Society  of  London;  and  was  one  of  the 
eailieft  members  of  the  American  Philofo- 
phical  Society,  inlfituted  at  Philadelphia. 

Thus 

ftudents  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  who 
had  been  long  familiarly  acquainted,  and  entertained  a 
reciprocal  regard  for  each  other,  after  having  employed 
twelves,  during  the  three  preceding  weeks,  in  the 
difiedhon  of  a body  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  agreed 
to  fpend  a focial  evening  together  at  a tavern.— After 
fupper  it  was  propofed,  by  one  of  the  company,  that 
this  little  Society  fhould  meet  once  a fortnight,  early 
in  the  evening,  at  their  refpe&ive  lodgings ; that  a dif- 
fertation,  inEnglifh  or  Latin,  on  fome  medical  fubjedf, 
at  the  choice  of  the  Society,  fhould  be  compofed,  and* 
read  at  each  of  thefe  meetings,  to  which  fuch  objeftions 
as  occurred  to  the  reft  of  the  company  fhould  be  made, 
which  the  author  was  to  obviate  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could.  This  propofal  was  cordially  afiented  to  by  all 
prefen t ; and  Dr.  Cuming  was  appointed  by  the  other 
members  to  prepare  a differtation  for  their  firft  meet- 
ing, on  the  figns,  caufes,  and  method  of  cure  of  the 
Rabies  Canina:  this  he  accordingly  did,  and  read 

Mr.  Archibald.  ’Taylor , brother  to  a phyfician  of  that  name  at 
Edinburgh  ; an  ingenious  young  man,  who  died  a few  years  after 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Dr.  James  Kennedy  ; who  after  having  taken  his  Degree  in  Phy- 
fic,  was  invited  to  accompany  a young  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
the  Tour  of  Europe.— On  his  return  home,  after  having  fpent  three 
years  in  this  employment,  he  purchafed  a commiflion  in  the  army, 

and  was  for  many  years  fenior  captain  of  dragoons Why  Dottcr 

Eothergill  was  not  affociated  into  this  little  band,  cannot  now 
be  recollefted ; but  he  was  known  to,  and  highly  efleemed  by, 
every  one  of  the  member*, 

*9 
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Thus  confpicuous  as  a phylician  in  the 
find  city  in  Europe,  his  character  could  not 
but  be  known  on  the  continent,  where 
fcience  is  cultivated  with  the  fame  com- 
mendable ardour.  Linnaeus,  the  late  bota- 
nical luminary  of  Upfal,  had  diftingiiilhed 
a fpecies  of  Polyandria  Digynia  by  the  name 
of  Fothergilla  Gardeni.  In  1776  he  was 
chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris ; for  men  of 
true  fcience,  of  every  nation,  in  the  tumult 
of  empires,  are  united  in  endeavouring  to 
render  mankind  wifer  and  happier  3 they  are 
always  of  one  party  : and  the  French,  whole 
literary  exertions  relied;  honour  on  the  na- 

to  the  Society  on  the  20th  of  December  following 
Dr.  Rujfell  followed  in  one,  De  Gonorrhoea  viru- 
hnta  : then  came  Dr.  C leghorn,  De  Epilepfia ; Kennedy , 
De  Fluxu  Menfium , &c.— This  aflociation  continued 
during  that  winter,  and  the  enfuing  fpring ; but,  in 
the  fummer  of  1735,  the  members  of  this  little  Society 
were  difperfed,  and  Cleghorn  alone  remained  to  continue 
with  his  refpedted  Fothergill  and  fome  others,  this 
alTociation  during  the  fubfequent  winter.  This  was 
the  humble  and  fortuitous  commencement  of  a Society, 
that  has  fince  become  highly  refpedtable  by  its  obvious 
utility,  and  the  names  of  many  learned  and  eminent 
phyficians  which  it  records  in  the  lift  0f  its  members, 
gild  it  is  now  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
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tion  and  on  the  age,  inftituted,  in  1776, 
Royal  Medical  Society  and,  to  render  it 
more  extenfively  beneficial,  they  have  chofen 
honorary  or  correfponding  members  from 
the  ingenious  of  all  nations.  Of  the  num- 
ber in  this  kingdom,  whofe  charadters  ac- 
quired the  fuffrages  of  this  Society,  was  our 
late  Prefident : their  addrefs  to  him  upon 
that  occafion  is  marked  with  a fpirit  of  true 
philofophy,  which  is  not  reftridted  within 
the  limits  of  empires  5 and  its  infertion  here 
mufl  be  acceptable  to  every  liberal  mind. 

“ * Doctor  illustrissime, 

<«  QJJ  A S hodie  confociationis  litteras 
offert  tibi  Regia  Societas  Medica  Parifienfis, 
ego  tan  to  libentius  ad  te  mitto,  quod  dul- 
ciffimum  et  utiliflimum  epiftolare  commer- 

cium  nobis  proctil  dubio  concedes,  quodque 

mihi 


* tc  Illustrious  Doctor, 

« I the  more  willingly  fend  you  the  letters  of  ad- 
miffion  into  mcmberihip,  which  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Paris  this  day  offers  you,  becaufc  we  {hall 
doubtlefs  gain  a moil  agreeable  and  ufeful  literary  cor- 
rcfpondcnce  with  you,  and  becaufe  (itch  an  ailociatioii. 
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mihi  jucundiffima  maxime  que  profictff 
talis  erit  confraternitas.  Inftitutionis  edidtx 
dilpofitiones,  inauguralemque  f mul  oratio- 
nem  benigne  cum  hac  epiftola  recipias  ve- 
lim.  Plurimarum  jam  Academiarum  codices 
condecorat  immortale  nomen  tuum  ; fed  in 
Academia  fere  medica  confcribi  a confodali- 
bus  fummae  exiftimationis  teftimonia  reci- 
pere,  tua  fama  non  indignum  fore  credidi- 
mus  y ego  que  praefertim,  vividiffime  gaudeof 
quod  locus  ille  quern  in  noftra  Societate 
mihi  concedit  Rex  Chriftianiffimus  Gallic 
arum,  frequentiae  meas  totius  erga  te  ob- 
fervantias  fpecimina  redditurus  lit,  iftafque 

multiplicabit 

and  brotherhood  will  be  extremely  pleafant,  and  parti- 
cularly ufeful  to  me.  The  edidls  of  the  inftitution,  the 
forms  of  it,  and  the  inaugural  oration,  I wifh  you  kindly 
to  receive,  together  with  this  letter.  Your  immortal 
name  is  already  an  honour  to  the  regifters  of  many 
academies;  but  to  be  enrolled  a member  of  an  academy 
almoft  wholly  medical,  by  the  Fellows  of  it,  and  to 
receive  the  higheft  teftimonies  of  their  efteem,  we 
thought  would  not  be  unworthy  of  your  reputation; 
and  I efpecially  feel  a very  fenfible  pleafure  in  it,  be- 
caufe  the  place  affigned  me  in  our  Society  by  the  Moil 
Chriftian  King,  will  enable  me  to  render  frequent 
proofs  of  my  entire  efteena  for  you,  and  will  multiply 

th  ofe 
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multiplicabit  occafiones,  in  quibus  me  dicam 
Temper, 

“ Do&or  illuftriffime, 
Obfequentiffimum  tui  fervurn 
“ et  cultorem, 

Lutelije  Parisiarum,  “ VlCQ^.  D’ AzYR. 
die  menfis  Decembris  1776. 

“ P.  S.  Tantam  tibi  offert  vovetque  Re- 
gia Societas  ut  quales  illi  correfpondentes, 
numerandos  effe  in  tua  provincia  judicabitis, 
tales  acceptura  fit  et  libentiffime  pro  fuis 
fithabitura:  fi  ergo  inftitutionis  noftrae  fruc- 
tus  et  commoda  augere  non  recufes  omnia 
quaecunque  Societatis  gratia  facies,  jucun- 

diflima 

thofe  opportunities  in  which  I fhall  always  fubfcribc 
myfelf, 

tc  Illuftrious  Doctor, 

il  Your  mod  devoted  fervant 
**  and  admirer, 

“ Vicq_.  D’Azyr. 

« P.  S.  The  Royal  Society  places  fo  much  confi- 
dence in  you,  that  the  perfons  you  fhall  judge  proper 
for  their  correfpondents,  within  the  fphere  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, they  will  receive,  and  very  readily  efteem 
them  as  fuch  : if,  therefore,  you  do  not  refufe  to  aug- 
ment the  fruit  and  advantages  of  our  inftitution,  we 

fhall  efteem  whatever  you  do  for  the  good  of  the  Society 

as 
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diffima  et  redliffima  reputabimus.  Age  lgi- 
tur,  co-operatores  inter  amicos  dodtiffimos 
que  collegas  quorum  merita  non  nofcimus, 
elige  nobis,  optima  quas  detexerunt,  qucC— 
que  detexifti  ipfe  fedulo  communica  medi- 
cseque  correfpondentias  per  te  crefcat  utilitas 
et  amplitudo,  nos  confocios,  eidem  philofo- 
phi$  lludentes,  ejufdemque  veritatis  amantes 
■et  cemulos  reddat  nova  confederatio.  Sele 
nofcunt  a longo  tempore  caeteri  viri  Lit- 
terati  mediantibus  academiis,  medici  vero 
nullo  fere  nexu  junguntur,  celeberrimorum 
que  tantum  vix  nomina  callemus.  Fiamus 
autem  mutuis  epiftolis  ex  omnibus  Europae 

finibus 

as  highly  agreeable,  and  to  be  depended  upon.  Let  me 
entreat  you  then  to  chufe  out  for  us  afliftants  and  co- 
partners amongft  the  moft  learned  of  your  friends  and 
colleagues  whofe  merits  we  do  not  know,  and  diligent- 
ly to  communicate  their  beft  difcoveries,  and  what  you 
yourfelf  have  difcovered,  that  fo  the  ufefulnefs  and  ex- 
tent of  medical  correfpondence  may  be  encreafed,  and  a 
true  confederacy  render  us  brethren,  ftudents  of  the 
fame  philofophy,  and  zealous  lovers  of  the  fame  truths. 
The  living  Literati  in  other  arts  and  fciences  have  for  a 
long  time,  by  means  of  academies,  been  acquainted  with 
each  other  ; phyficians  are  fcarcely  connedted  by  any 
tie,  the  bare  names  of  the  moft  illuftrious  among  them 
being  hardly  known.  But  let  us  eftablifh  correfpon-r 
dents  by  mutual  letters  in  every  part  of  Europe.  And 

laftly. 
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finibus  correfpondentes.  Deinutinam,  amici 
et  quidquid  eveniat  uniti : medicina  que 
tandem  fit  una  ut  Hippocrates,  nec  amplius, 
ut  eft  hodie  multiplex.  Haec  funt  quae  fperat 
a te  academica  ilia  Societas,  quam  tuam  di- 
cere  poffumus  quippe  qui  Socius  ab  ea  jam 
a plurimis  menlibus  denunciatus  fuifti.” 


Dr.  Fotiiergill  had  now  attained  the 
zenith  of  medical  reputation  : in  national 
concerns,  or  public  calamities  from  difeafe, 
his  opinion  was  fought  after,  and  as  uni- 
formly adopted.  When  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  informed  of  the  dreadful 
Fatality  of  the  gaol  diftemper,  among  the 
French  and  Spanifh  prifoners  confined  in 
Winchefter,  Dr.  Fot  her  gill’s  opinion 
was  inftantly  taken  upon  the  fubjecrt,  and  he 
recommended  Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smith  to 

laftly,  I with  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  united  to- 
gether, whatever  may  happen  * : medicine  then  would 
be  uniform,  and  but  one  in  all  places,  as  Hippocrates 
wifhed  it  to  be,  and  not  as  it  is  at  prefent,  divided  into 
parties.  Thefe  are  the  things  this  academic  Society  , 
wifhes  to  promote,  and  which  we  may  now  call  your 
Society,  feeing  you  have  been  declared  a Fellow  of  it 
for  fome  months.’* 

* Probably  refer  ring  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

fuperintend 
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fuperintend  the  prifon,  to  avert,  if  poffible, 
the  fp reading  contagion  ; — the  fingular  iuc- 
cefs  of  whofe  attendance,  whilft  it  did  ho- 
nour to  Dr.  Smith’s  medical  knowledge, 
reflected  no  lefs  upon  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
difcernment  in  the  choice  of  an  able  phy- 
fician;  as  the  following  report  from  the 
Office  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen  will 
fully  juftify. 


I 
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A IV ?ekly  pr  ogre  five  State  of  the  Sicknefs  and 
Mortality  among  the  SpaniJhPrif oners,  con - 
fned  in  the  King  s Jdoufe  at  IV inchef  er  * 
from  the  firfl  Appearance  of  the  Jail  DiJ- 
temper , until  the  8th  of  July  1780. 


1 » 

Date  of 

Weekly  Accounts. 

Number  of  Spanilh 
Prifoners. 

In 

Cuftody. 

Sick. 

Dead. 

f March  26,  1780 

1247 

60 

1 

April  2,  

I243 

106 

4 

9> 

1 47  5 

150 

10 

16,  

1457 

172 

18 

23> 

1433 

142 

21 

30, 

1412 

171 

21 

May  7, 

1388 

191 

25 

14,  

i35i 

*97 

27 

21,  

1523 

205 

3° 

28,  

1494 

226 

31 

* June  3, 

1461 

262 

33 

10, 

1437 

212 

26 

17,  

1426 

1 73 

9 

24,  

1420 

167 

5 

July  i. 

14*4 

*43 

5 

H33 

122 

2 

* The  time  of  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith’s  going  to 
Winchefter. — It  would  prove  highly  ufeful  to  the  pub- 
lic, were  this  ingenious  phyfician  to  communicate  his 
method  of  treatment,  which  was  attended  with  fuch  ob- 
vious fuccefs.  A prifoner  is  an  object  of  companion  in 
every  point  of  view. 

Long 
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Long  before  this  period,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffla*  with  a fpirit  of 
freedom  and  refolution>  which  added  luflre 
to  her  dignified  ftation,  refolved  to  receive 
the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  and  having 
heard  of  the  Suttons  as  celebrated  in  this 
department,  ordered  her  ambaffador  at  the 
Britifh  court  to  fend  an  experienced  perfon 
to  Peterfburgh  to  perform  the  operation. 
When  this  order  arrived.  Dr.  Fothergill 
was  confulted ; and  by  his  influence,  and 
by  his  alone,  the  life  of  the  emprefs  was 
entrufled  to  a phyfician  (Dodlor,  afterwards 
Baron  Dimfdale)  whofe  experience  entitled 
him  to  this  diflinguifhed  employment* 
When  Dr.  Fothergill  related  this  cir^ 
cumflance  to  me,  he  mentioned  it  merely  as 
a matter  of  confidential  information,  with- 
out appearing  fenfible  of  the  influence  and 
importance  of  his  extenfive  reputation. 

But  a life  thus  fpent  in  the  confcientious 
difcharge  of  every  duty,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  every  virtue,  could  not  fhield 
him  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  envy, 
malevolence,  and  avarice,  as  the  accufations 
of  two  perfons,  at  different  periods  of  time, 
amply  proved.  Thofe  who  have  been  ac- 

k quainted 
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quainted  with  Dr.  Fothergill,  during 
the  laft  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  muff 
know  that  I allude  to  the  profecution  com- 
menced againft  him  by  one,  for  a fuppofed 
injury  j and  to  the  partiality  of  which  he 
was  accufed  by  the  other,  in  adjufting  a 
difference  between  him  and  a refpedtable 
Baronet.  Of  thefe  tranfa&ions  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  here  to  enter  into  a minute  detail : 
the  decree,  pronounced  on  the  former  cafe 
by  that  learned  and  fagacious  judge,  the 
Lord  Chief  Juffice  of  England,  moft  ho- 
nourably juftified  the  character  of  our  late 
Prefident  from  every  imputation  of  wrong 
and  his  own  pen  *J-  not  only  entirely  vindi- 
cated him  from  every  afperfion  of  partiality 
and  injuffice  thrown  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cufer,  but  alfo  exhibited  moil  exemplary 
inflances  of  candour,  liberality  of  fentiment, 
and  generofity. 

Perfons,  whofe  ffated  employments  pre- 
clude the  enjoyment  of  leifure,  naturally 
acquire  a habit  of  brevity  in  the  difpatch  of 
their  concerns : in  converfation  they  apply 

* See  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  November  178-1. 

•{■  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Preface  of  Parkin- 
ji»n’s  Journal  of  a Voyage. 

immediately 
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immediately  to  the  fubjedt  of  difcuffion  ; 
in  writing,  they  comprefs  much  in  a fmall 
fpace.  In  addition  to  this  kind  of  com- 
pulfive  difpatch,  acquired  by  the  urgency 
of  important  tran factions,  Dr.  Fothergill 
poffeffed  a remarkable  quicknefs  of  percep- 
tion ; and,  what  is  unufual  with  vivacity 
of  mind,  united  folidity  of  judgment.  Thofe 
who  did  not  perfonally  know  him,  mufh 
form  the  fame  opinion  of  him,  from  the 
difplay  of  genius  and  fagacity  in  his  early 
publications.  Some  of  thefe  I have  already 
adverted  to ; and  to  them  I might  add  his 
early  eflays  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1751,  and  the  three  fubfequent  years. 

His  pieces  in  the  Medical  Enquiries,  a 
publication  which  commenced  in  June  1757, 
and  is  Fill  continued,  have  been  read  by  the 
Faculty  univerfally,  and  always  with  appro- 
bation, as  they  contain  fadts  that  cannot  be 
too  well  known;  and  wherever  they  are 
known,  they  will  be  adopted,  with  as  little 
exception,  at  leaf!,  as  can  be  fuppofed  to 
arife  in  an  improving  art.  If  his  language 
was  not  always  minutely  correct,  probably 
owing  to  want  of  time,  it  was  eafy  and 
fluent,  and,  what  in  fuch  compoiitions  is 

k 2 more 
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more  valuable,  it  was  accurately  defcrip- 
tive< 

His  epiftolary  writing  was  inftrudive  and 
fprightly.  As  he  was  not  confined  to  the 
didadic  folidity  of  medical  difquifitions, 
where  knowledge  is  paflive,  and  genius  fu- 
perfluous,  and  where  fads  and  experiments, 
rather  than  ornament  and  elegance,  are  the 
leading  objeds,  his  language  was  lefs  re- 
trained ; it  was  more  brilliant,  but  lefs 
corred  ; it  was  more  varied  and  amufing, 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  was  chafie  and  in- 
ftrudive ; and,  like  his  converfation,  the 
fame  fentiments  were  conveyed,  in  a live- 
linefs  of  colouring  and  franknefs  of  ex- 
prefiion,  that  in  any  other  point  of  view 
might  have  afforded  no  emotion  of  pleafure, 
or  proof  of  fuperior  endowment.  There 
was  indeed  a charm  in  his  converle  and  ad- 
drefs,  as  hath  been  ingenioufly  remarked, 
that  affeded  fome  with  a tranfport  of  admi- 
ration, and  commanded  the  high  regard  and 
opinion  of  thofe  who  employed  him  • whilft, 
by  a difcreet  uniformity  of  condud,  he  fo 
fixed  the  capricioufnefs  of  mankind,  that  he' 
was  not  apt  to  forfeit  the  efteem  he  had  once 
acquired.  His  mind  was  of  that. happy  ver- 

fatility. 
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futility,  that  he  could  eafily  break  off  from 
important  concerns,  and  enter  into  a fami- 
liar and  pleafant  converfation,  with  all  the 
indifference  of  a man  of  leifure ; and  as 
eafily  refume  the  variety  of  his  ferious  en- 
• 1 gagements,  as  if  they  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted *. 

Hilarifque , tame?i  cum  ponder  e,  njirtus. 

Stat. 

As  the  higheft  Stations  are  expoled  to 
peculiar  inconveniences,  fo  the  brightefl 
genius  is  not  unfrequently  clouded  with  a 
counterpart  : the  mind  that  is  endowed 

with  the  quickest  perception,  whilft  inte- 
rested in  multifarious  concerns,  is  not  only 
liable  to  acquire  a habit  of  deciding  haftily, 
but  a tenacioufnefs  of  its  decilions.  In 
this  epitome  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s  cha- 
racter, I have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
outlines  with  impartiality,  to  appreciate  his 
faults  as  well  as  his  virtues : and,  though 
the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  hath  Shone 
through  the  clouds  of  the  former,  I coniider 
this  promptitude  of  adopting  an  opinion, 

* Dr.  Thompfon’s  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Fo- 
pHERGILL,  page  29,  30. 
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and  tenacious  retention  of  it,  as  the  mod 
cenfurable  part  of  a life  (fo  far  as  I know, 
and  I knew  it  well)  otherwife  blamelefs. 
Perfection  is  fcarcely  the  lot  of  humanity 
and  in  extenuation  of  this  difpofition  it 
might  be  argued,  that  whild  he  formed 
a hady,  his  folidity  of  judgment  prevented  a 
wrong,  determination  : like  the  ballad;  of  a 
fhip,  it  kept  fteady  the  fails  that  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fudden  gulls  of  a dorm.  This 
failing,  however,  fuch  as  it  was,  has  been 
fometimes  remarked  by  the  Faculty,  in  con- 
futations with  the  DoCtor,  and  remarked 
with  cenfure  ; and  whoever  has  been  ho- 
noured and  confulted  for  a feries  of  years  as 
a medical  oracle,  muft  have  attained  that 
experience,  which  affords  the  bed  prefump- 
tion  for  firmnefs  of  opinion  : but  were  the 
cenfure  well  founded,  happy  is  the  man,  and 
happy  the  patients  of  that  phyfician,  who 
paffeth  through  life  with  fo  much  unde- 
viating  reCtitude  ! 

In  this  place,  I cannot  but  gratefully  re- 
call to  mind  how  much  I owed  to  my  de~ 
ceafed  friend,  when  I left  Europe  to  revifit 
my  native  ifland  : it  mud  be  admitted,  that 
though  after  feventeen  years  abfence,  I re- 
turned 
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turned  to  the  bofom  of  my  relations  and  of 
my  friends  ; yet,  as  a medical  man,  my  cha-? 
radter  was  folely  reflected  from  the  patro- 
nage of  Dr.  Fothergill,  whofe  name 
was  as  familiar  throughout  North  America, 
and  the  Antilles,  as  in  London, 

With  refpedt  to  political  affairs,  as  con- 
pedted  with  thofe  of  North  America,  he 
had  long  formed  a decided  opinion,  “ Whe- 
ther we  look  at  the  well-being  and  content  of 
near  two  millions  of  Englifh  fubjedts  on  that 
continent,  defcended  from  and  connedted 
with  ourfelves  ; or  weigh  the  effedts  which 
their  difcontent  and  unhappinefs  muff  unr 
avoidably  produce  on  this  country,  fcarce  a 
niore  important  objedt  can  prefent  itfelf  to 
an  Englifhman.” 

Without  entering  into  the  caufes  and 
effedts  of  a conteft,  which  it  is  now  our  ir^ 
retrievable  misfortune  to  lament  in  vain,  it*. 

was  from  its  commencement  the  ftrenuous 

■ • * 

advice  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  treat  our 
trans-atlantic  brethren  with  a leniency  due 
to  fellow-fubjedts,  whofe  rights  and  privi- 
leges being  the  fame,  entitled  them  to  fhare 
in  the  profperity  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
whole  empire.  “ If  we  enquire,”  he  ob- 

k 4 ferved. 
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fmved,  “ into  the  conduct  of  the  wifefi 
ftates  to  their  difiant  colonies,  we  fhall 
“ find  it  always  to  have  been,  to  treat  them 
kIi  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  to  engage 
them  to  look  back  to  the  mother  country 
“ with  duty  and  affedtion,  and  to  recom- 
“ Penie  the  protection  they  have  enjoyed 
by  the  produce  of  their  labours,  their 
commerce,  and,  when  needed,  their  af- 
fiftance.  We  meet  not  with  many  in- 
“ fiances,  comparatively,  even  of  difiant 
conquered  countries  revolting,  till  caufes 
of  firong  difguft  had  fown  the  feeds  of 
difcontent,  and  fucceeding  adts  of  op- 
prefiion  and  injufiice  had  ripened  them 
■ ‘ into  rebellion.’' 

'•i.  * 

Colonies  fprung  from  Britain,”  he 
pbferved,  will  bear  much  ; but  it  is  to 
“ be  remembered,  that  they  are  the  fons  or 
freedom  ; and  what  they  have  been  early 
taught  to  look  upon  as  virtue  in  their 
“ ‘ anceftors,  will  not  foo.n  be  forgotten  by 
“ themfelves : nay,  they  will  the  fooner 
((  be  apt  to  vindicate  their  wrongs.” 

As  he  was  of  opinion,  that  whatever  the 
paotives  of  their  migration  may  have  been, 
th§  effedts  of  this  migration  have  undoubt- 
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edly  been  fignally  beneficial  to  this  coun^ 
try;  and  therefore,  if  any  didindtion  were 
to  be  made,  a particular  didiindtion  was  due 
to  thefe  difhmt  fubjedls,  whilft  harfli  and 
ungracious  treatment  would  make  them  de- 
firous  of  forgetting  that  they  are  of  Englifh 
defcent,  leffen  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
and  induce  them  impatiently  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  independency,  which  their 
fituation  favours ; and  this  the  more  eagerly, 
in  proportion  to  the  prejudices  they  have 
imbibed  againft  a government  they  think 
oppreffive. 

Unfortunately  for  this  country,  thofe 
meafures  which  the  Americans  deemed  op- 
preffive,  were  eagerly  purfued  ; and  what 
Dr.  Fothergill,  and  mod:  men  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  continent  and  its  in- 
habitants, early  predicted,  he  lived  to  fee 
realized. 

Uniform  as  he  was  in  opinion  refpedting 
the  political  objedts  which  fo  long  con- 
vulfed  the  empire,  he  was  either  mifrepre- 
fented  or  not  underdood.  He  was  fo  ac- 
curately informed  of  the  power  of  America, 
and  with  the  wiihes  of  fome  of  the  principal 
pf  its  inhabitants,  that,  long  before  the  fatal 

tranfadtion 
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tranfa&ion  at  Lexington,  he  foretold,  as 
probable  confequences  of  the  projected 
meafures,  many  of  the  great  events  which 
time  has  fince  evolved.  If  a man  is  cen- 
furable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pre- 
dictions, Dr.  Fothergill  was  certainly 
fo  5 but  were  fuch  reafoning  admiffible,  all 
the  great  characters  of  facred  and  general 
hiftory,  whom  we  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
cuftomed  to  reverence,  muft  fall  under  a 
fimilar  predicament : if  their  fagacity,  or 
their  fuperior  information,  had  enlarged 
their  views,  and  enabled  them  with  preci- 
fion  to  eftimate  the  refult  of  certain  aCtions, 
the  rulers  to  whom  they  communicated 
their  obfervations,  and  who,  poffeffing  the 
power,  but  being  perhaps  otherwife  in- 
formed, did  not  take  adequate  piecautions 
to  prevent  what  had  been  foretold,  have 
been  deemed  anfwerable  for  the  event.  I 
can  venture  to  affert,  that  no  man  laboured 
more  anxiouily  than  Dr.  Fothergill  did, 
to  prevent  what  he  predicted  as  eventual 
from  the  profecution  of  certain  meafures— 
the  difmemberment  of  the  empire. 

As  he  had  aocefs,  by  his  profeffion,  to 
families  of  the  firft  diftinCtion,  he  embraced 

occaiional 
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pccafional  opportunities  of  fuggefting  his 
Opinion  of  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  politics, 
and  the  effects  moil  likely  to  reful t from 
the  profecution  of  it : but  although  his  ad- 
vice was  not  adopted,  I 4°  1101  hence  infer 
that  the  governing  powers  were  cenfurablej 
my  intention  in  introducing  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  is  to  elucidate  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
political  conduct  refpedting  the  conteft  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  and  clear 
it  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  perfons 
lefs  intimately  acquainted  with  him  j and 
this  affords  a fufficient  apology  for  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  the  following  narra- 
tive of  fadts,  ftated  from  authentic  papers 
that  are  now  in  my  hands ; leaving  to  the 
decifion  of  the  public,  whether  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  did  not  adt  the  part  of  a tr^ie 
patriot,  and  a real  friend  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1774?  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  Dr,  Franklin  out 
of  this  kingdom,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  being  in  company  with  a 
nobleman  of  great  political  experience,  be- 
tween whom  the  converfation  turning  on 

2 the 
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the  critical  fituation  of  the  American  co- 
lonies, he  preffed  this  gentleman  to  attempt 
a compromife  with  Dr.  Franklin,  before  his 
intended  departure;  and  he  accordingly  un- 
dertook it,  from  a cordial  with  to  promote 
a permanent  reconciliation  between  the  two 
countries  •:  on  this  account  he  immediately 
applied  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  heartily 
united  in  this  undertaking ; and  they  mu- 
tually invited  Dr.  Franklin  to  a conference 
the  fame  evening,  and  Dr.  Franklin  as  rea- 
dily accepted  the  invitation.  This  trium- 
virate, zealous  for  the  welfare  of  both  na- 
tions, devoted  many  hours  to  the  impor- 
tant fubjedts  of  deliberation  ; and,  after 
much  difcuffion,  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
that  they  fhould  meet  again  on  the  fuc- 
ceeding  evening,  when  Dr.  Franklin  fhould 
commit  to  paper  fuch  a conciliatory  plan  as 
he  conceived  America  had  a right  to  expedt, 
and  that  the  other  two,  as  Englifhmen, 
fhould  then  objedt  to  fuch  claims  as  they 
might  judge  Great  Britain  ought  not  to 

grant. 

On  the  appointed  evening,  Dr.  Franklin 
produced  the  following  proportions  (fee 
A.);  and  thofe  lines  which  appear  in  italics 

were 
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were  objected  to  by  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
his  colleague,  and  which  Dr.  Franklin  gave 
up,  and  buffered  to  be  expunged. 

In  this  Fate  a copy  was  taken,  and  im- 
parted for  negociation  ; and  the  anfwer  was, 
that  the  proportions  were  fuch  as  appeared 
to  demand  too  much  3 and  in  confequence 
feveral  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the 
fubjedts  of  contention  : but  as  the  12th 
article  of  the  proportions  was  inFfted  on 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  though  many  of  the 
others  were  acceded  to,  the  negociation 
was  broken  off,  and  in  a fhort  time  after- 
wards Dr.  Franklin  embarked  for  America. 

The  man  of  urbanity,  who  reFedts  upon 
the  fatal  carnage  of  100,000  vidtims  of  war, 
drawn  from  the  loom,  and  from  rural  til- 
lage j and  with  it  the  fruitlefs  expenditure 
of  100  millions  of  money,  mull  unavoid- 
ably regret,  that  the  laudable  exertions  of 
the  phylician  and  the  patriot  were  thus 
unhappily  fruffrated.  Seeing,  however, 
though  diftantly,  the  impending  danger, 
he  perfeveied  in  the  fame  line  of  condudt, 
and  lenewed  his  endeavours  to  flop  the  ef— 
fuFon  of  blood,  and  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending 
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tending  parties,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  marked  (B),  which  he  wrote 
in  1775  to  a noble  Lord. 

In  1780,  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill’s  colleague  the  fubfequent  let- 
ter, marked  (C),  which  I introduce  td 
corroborate  the  above  narrative. 

In  the  preceding  year  Dr.  Fothergill 
publifhed  a pamphlet,  intitled,  “ An  Eng- 
*c  lilh  Freeholder’s  Addrefs,”  which  I have 
preferved  in  his  Works  : it  contains  fenti- 
ments  further  explanatory  of  his  political 
character ; fentiments  that  will  ever  be 
revered* 

(A.) 

Hints  for  Converfationy  upon  the  SuhjeB 
of  Terms  that  may  probably  produce  a 
durable  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies* ; 

1 ft.  THE  tea  deftroyed,  to  be  paid  for. 
2d.  The  tea  duty  ad;  to  be  repealed,  and 
all  the  duties  that  have  been  received  upon 

* The  Editor  conceives  the  following  propofitions' 
to  contain  all  the  grievances  comprized  in  the  peti- 
tion of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  brought  over  by  Governor 

)?ennJ^  1775. 

it 
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it  to  be  repaid  into  the  treafuries  of  the  fe- 
deral provinces  from  which  it  has  been  col- 
letted. 

3d.  The  adts  of  navigation  to  be  all  re« 
enadted  in  the  feveral  Colonies. 

4th.  A naval  officer,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  refide  in  each  colony,  to  fee 
that  thefe  adts  are  obferved. 

5th.  All  the  adts  reftraining  manufadtures 
in  the  Colonies,  to  be  re-conlidered. 

6th,  All  duties  ariling  on  the  adts  for 
regulating  trade  with  the  Colonies,  to  be 
for  the  public  ufe  of  the  refpedtive  Colo- 
nies, and  paid  into  their  treafuries. 

7th.  The  colledtors  and  cuftom-houfe 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  each  governor, 
and  not  fent  from  England  ; the  prefent 
officers  to  be  continued  only  during  each 
governor’s  pleafure. 

8th.  In  confi deration  of  the  .Americans 
maintaining  their  own  peace  eftablifhment, 
and  of  the  monopoly  Britain  is  to  have  of 
their  commerce,  no  requifition  to  be  made 
from  them  in  time  of  peace. 

9th.  In  time  of  war,  on  requifition  made 
by  the  king,  with  content  of  parliament, 
every  colony  fhall  raife  money  by  fome 

fuck 
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fuch  rule  or  proportion  as  the  following  i 
viz.  If  Britain,  on  account  of  the  war; 
pays  as  high  as  %s.  in  the  pound  to  its 
land-tax,  then  the  Colonies  to  add  to  their 
laft  general  provincial  tax  a fum  equal  to 
(fuppofe  i)  thereof ; and  if  Britain,  on 
the  lame  account,  pays  4 s.  in  the  pound, 
then  the  Colonies  to  add  to  their  faid  tax  a 
fum  equal  to  (fuppofe  |)  thereof  which 
additional  tax  is  to  be  granted  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  employed  in  railing  and  paying 
men  for  land  or  fea  fervice,  furnilhing  pro- 
vilions,  tranfports,  or  for  fuch  other  pur- 
pofes  as  the  king  lhall  require  and  dired : 
and  though  no  colony  may  contribute  lefs, 
each  may  add  as  much  by  voluntary  grant 
as  they  lhall  think  proper. 

10th.  No  troops  to  enter,  and  quarter  in 
any  colony,  but  with  the  confent  of  its 
legidature. 

nth.  Callle  William  to  be  reftored  to 
the  province  of  the  Malfachufets  Bay. 

1 2th.  The  late  Malfachufets  and  Quebec 
ads  to  be  repealed,  and  a free  government 
granted  to  Canada*. 

* Thefe  a£U  include  the  Bofton  port  bill ; the  altera- 
tion of  the  charters  of  the  Malfachufets  Bay  j and,  the 
extenfion  the  limits  of  Canada. 

i i3th-  The 
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13th.  The  extenfion  of  the  ad;  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  concerning  treafon,  to  the  colonies* 
to  be  formally  difclaimed  by  parliament. 

14th.  The  American  Admiralty  courts 
reduced  to  the  fame  powers  they  have  in 
England,  and  the  adls  relative  to  them  to 
be  re-enadled  in  America. 

15th.  All  Judges  in  the  king’s  colony 
governments  to  be  appointed  during  good 
behaviour,  the  Colonies  fixing  ample  and 
equally  durable  falaries  : or,  if  it  is  thought 
befi:  that  the  king  ihould  ftill  continue  to 
appoint  during  pleafure,  then  the  colony 
afiemblies  to  grant  falaries  during  their 
pleafure,  as  has  always  heretofore  been  the 
practice. 

1 6th.  The  Governors  alfo  to  be  fupported 
by  voluntary  grants  of  the  afiemblies,  as 
heretofore. 

ijth.  All  power  of  internal  legifation  in 
the  CoiOnies,  to  be  difclaimed  by  parliament . 

The  following  letter,  which  covered 
that  above  referred  to,  marked  (B),  evinces 
the  pains  Dr.  Fothergill  took  to  pre- 
\ent  that  difunion  of  the  empire  he  had 
pr^difted  and  feared  ; and  upon  this  ac- 

* count. 
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count,  fhort  as  it  is,  I infer t it  here : it 
was  addrefled,  under  cover,  to  his  colleague 
in  the  tranfadion  with  Dr.  Franklin. 

“ Dear  Friend, 

“ I CAME  home  laft  night  at  ten  o’clock 
extremely  fatigued.  I could  not  forbear 
giving,  perhaps,  a very  ftrong  proof  of  it. 
If  the  enclofed  remarks  are  worthy  of  the 
lead:  notice,  or  any  part  of  them,  I wilh  we 
could  fee  one  another  this  morning,  any 
time  before  nine  o’clock. 

J.  Fothergill,” 

8th  of  the  ioth  mo.  1775. 

(B.  ) 

“ THE  following  fketch  will  fhew  rather 
my  wiilaes  than  my  hopes,  of  feeing  the  moR 
certain,  fpeedy,  and  honourable  means  of 
effecting  the  propofed  meafures. 

“ To  fend  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  iome 
perfon  or  perfons,  on  whom  Government 
may  rely,  and  who  are  not  unknown  to  fome 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Congrefs,  and  on  whofe 
charader  and  probity  they  may  have  fome 
dependence,  to  propofe  to  them. 


“ That 
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That  an  adt  fhall  be  pafTed  this  feflions, 
virtually  repealing  all  the  blameable  afts* 
by  declaring  that  the  Colonies  fhall  be  con- 
lidered  as  being  governed  by  the  fame  laws* 
or  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  as  they  were 
in  in  the  year  1762. 

“ 1 hat  in  conlequence  of  this  declaration* 
if  accepted  by  the  Congrefs,  the  fame  per- 
fons  fhall  have  infirudtions  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  to  ceafe  all  hoftilities. 

That  a general  amnefty  fhall  be  de- 
clared, all  prifoners  releafed,  the  provincial 
forces  be  difbanded,  and  the  ports  reci- 
procally opened  for  both  countries. 

That  thefe  preliminaries  being  fixed, 
inflrudtions  fhall  be  fent  to  the  feveral  go- 
vernors, to  convene  the  affemblies,  and 
require  them  to  chufe  two  or  more  dele- 
gates,  to  meet  a proper  number  of  ccmmif- 
fioners  from  England,  at  New  York,  and 
there  to  fettle  the  due  limits  of  authority 
on  this  fide,  and  fubmiflion  on  theirs.  The 
f word  will  never  fettle  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Submillion  to  force,  will  endure  no  longer 
than  fupenor  force  commands  fubmiflion ; 

— intcreff:  only  can  make  it  perpetual  : and 
^ is  the  interefh  of  Britain  that  the  union- 

. 1 2 fhould 
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fhould  be  perpetual,  be  the  prefent  facri- 
fice  what  it  may. 

“ The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  may  be 
adopted,  fo  far  as  circumftances  require; 
that  is,  the  different  conditions  of  the  con- 
tenders confidered.  The,  objefts  are  in  moll 
re fp efts  very  different.  From  Scotland  this 
country  had  chiefly  in  view  negative  ad- 
vantages— that  the  Scots  fhould  not  be  any 
longer  the  tools  of  other  powers,  to  work 
with  to  our  undoing.  From  America  we 
have  every  poffible  advantage  to  hope  for  ; 
not  only  the  benefits  of  commerce,  but 
their  power  to  proteft  us  *.  No  power  in 
Europe,  who  knows  its  intereft,  and  has 
any  poffeifions  in  the  weftern  world,  will 
chufe  to  offend  us,  whilfi:  w®  and  America 
are  united ; becaufe  thofe  poffeflions  are  1m- 


* “ Let  it  be  confidered,  that  Scotland  is  reputed 
, contain  but  about  one  million  and  a half  of  people  — 
merica  almoft  three  millions  r that  Scotland  is  not 
ippofed  toencreafe  in  population— America,  by  popu- 
tion,  and  emigrants  from  other  countries,  becomes 
3uble  every  twenty-five  years  -.-therefore,  that  the 
rcfent  date  of  America  claims  fomething  more  than 
cotland  could  claim  at  the  Union,  both  in  re  pec 
> numbers  and  future  benefit.” 

mediately 
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mediately  fubjedt  to  the  powers  of  America, 
directed  by  us  : — what  thofe  powers  are  we 
now  know  full  well  by  experience.  Every 
diftant  poffeffion  of  every  power  in  Europe, 
is  a pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of  its 
owner  to  Great  Britain. — Is  any  objedt  wre 
are  now  contending  for,  an  equivalent  to 
fuch  an  extenfive  and  mort  certain  in- 
fluence ? 

“ It  is  therefore  much  to  be  wifhed  that 
fome  fuch  perfons  might  be  pitched  upon, 
and  fent  out,  rather  in  a private  charadter, 
as  friends  to  both  countries,  than  with  a 
public  authoritative  commiffion  : for  if 

thofe  who  are  now  inverted  in  America  with 
power,  fhould  dijirufi  them,  the  bufinefs  is 
at  an  end;  and  this  country  and  that  are  left 
expofed  to  all  the  dirtrefles,  which  are  only 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  both. 

“ Adminirtration  may  think  it  an  eafy 
matter  to  avert  any  rtorm  which  may  arife 
from  a difcovery  that  they  have  been  milled, 
mifinformed,  and  grofsly  abufed,  by  thofe  on 
whofe  opinion  they  had  too  confidently  re- 
lied.— This,  however,  may  admit  of  fome 
doubts ; and  I have  too  much  regard  for 

1 3 many 
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many  of  thofe  who  compofe  it,  to  wifh  the 
experiment  may  ever  be  made. 

“ Let  it  be  confidered.  that  every  provo- 
cation we  give  widens  the  breach  ; that  the 
Americans  have  fully  fhewn  they  are  the 
defendants  of  Englifhmen  ; and  if  they  are 
warm  and  impetuous  like  us,  like  us  alfo 
they  are  pLcable  ; and  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  fubdue  them  by  force  to  a condition 
unworthy  of  our  fellow-fubjedts,  our  coun- 
trymen, and  our  relations,  let  us  open  the 
fhorteft  road  to  a fpeedy,  honourable,  and 
effectual  reconciliation. 

John  FothergillA 

( c. ) 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin 
to  **,  dated  Pajjy,  Feb.  12,  1781. 

Dear  Sir, 

t(  I CONDOLE  with  you  moft  fincerely 
pn  the  lofs  of  our  dear  friend  Dr.  Fother- 
piLL.  I hope  that  fome  one  that  knew 
hi ni  well,  will  do  juftice  to  his  memory, 
by  an  account  of  his  life  and  character.  He 

was 
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was  a great  doer  of  good.  How  much 
might  have  been  done,  and  how  much 
mifchief  prevented,  if  his,  your,  and  my 
joint  endeavours , in  a certain  melan- 
choly affair,  had  been  a little  more 
attended  to  ! ! 

With  great  refped  and  efteem, 

I am,  &c. 

B.  Franklin.” 

A mutual  friendlhip  had  early  com- 
menced between  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  former.  Dr.  Franklin,  to  whom  I 
am  under  obligations  for  many  civilities 
formerly,  has  lince  augmented  them  by  his 
late  very  obliging  communications  ; and  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  is  fo  applicable 
to  the  fubjedt  of  my  narrative,  that  I fhall 
infert  his  own  words,  as  the  moil  honour- 
able and  exprefiive  teftimony  of  his  regard 
for  his  deceafed  Fothergill. 

“ Our  late  excellent  friend  v/as  always 
“ propofihg  fomething  fur  the  good  of 
{i  mankind.  You  will  find  infiances  of 

1 4 " this 
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“ this  kind  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  I 
“ enclofe  *,  the  only  one  I can  at  prefent 
ts  lay  my  nand  on.  I have  fome  very  va- 
“ luable  ones  in  America,  if  they  are  not 
“ loft  in  the  late  confufions.  Juft  before  I 
(t  left  England,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
“ Mr.  * * and  myfelf,  laboured  hard  to 
**  prevent  the  coming  war,  but  our  endea- 
<c  vours  were  fruitlefs.  This  tranfaCtion 
is  alluded  to  in  the  firft  page..  If  we 
“ may  eftimate  the  goodnefs  of  a man  by 
“ his  difpofition  to  do  good,  and  his  con- 
“ flant  endeavours  and  fuccefs  in  doing  it, 
<c  I can  hardly  conceive  that  a better  man 
“ has  ever  exifted  'f . ” 

Whilfl  he  thus  early  difapproved  thofe 
political  meafures  which  have  fince  been 

* In  this  letter  Dr.  Fothergill  introduces  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  negociation  ; and,  among  other  pertinent 
reflexions,  he  fuggefls  the  importance  of  an  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  America;  taking  it  for  granted,  as  he  long 
forefaw,  her  independence.  To  make  thefe  more  fa- 
miliar, he  recommends  that  they  fhould  be  framed  of 
numbers  eafily  divifible,  as  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c. 

•f  Letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Pafly,  March  17,  1783* 

generally 
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generally  reprobated  as  eventually  ruinous 
to  the  empire,  and  long  afterwards  exprelfed 
his  fen timents  to  a friend  of  his  in  York- 
fhire,  previous  to  the  general  alfembly  of 
the  county,  held  on  the  30th  of  December 
1779,  he  uniformly  mentioned  his  fove- 
reign  in  the  moll  relpedtful  language  ; it 
was  not  on  men,  but  on  meafures,  that  he 
animadverted.  Henry  Zouch,  of  Sandal,  in 
^ orkfhire,  a clergyman,  and  a juftice  of  the 
peace,  of  diltinguilhed  reputation,  was  this 
intimate  friend  (and  he  was  worthy  of  his 
confidence)  to  whom  he  addrelfed  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I am  informed  was 
read  in  a committee  of  the  above  meeting, 
and  met  with  the  molt  pointed  approbation; 
which  induces  me  to  think  that  its  infertion 
here  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

THOUGH  I am  very  apprehenfive 
that  the  fubjedt  of  this  letter  will  be  of 
very  little  confequence,  yet  I could  not 
eafily  forego  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  thyfelf  fome  fen  timents  that  have  oc- 
cu-  red  to  me  in  relpedt  to  the  very  impor- 
tant meeting  about  to  be  held  at  York. 

I know  my  voice  is  feeble  and  infigni- 

ficant ; 
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ficant;  but  being  a native  of  the  county, 
and  having  a great  regard  for  it,  on  this  and 
many  other  accounts,  I think  I ought  not 
to  be  totally  filent  on  fo  important  an  oc- 
cafion,  though  I know  there  are  fo  many 
perfons  will  be  prefent,  who,  in  every  re^ 
fpedt  but  one,  I acknowledge  to  be  greatly 
indeed  my  fuperiors  ; — that  one  is,  a difm-. 
terefted  and  impartial  regard  for  the  good  of 
my  native  county,  and  the  influence  it  will 
hold  in  the  great  national  bufmefs  that  will 
come  before  you. 

“ If  the  motions  made  for  retrenchments 
In  expence  are  to  be  the  balls  of  your  deli- 
berations and  petitions,  I think  them  alto- 
gether unworthy  ; — all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  thefe  retrenchments,  either  by 
favingS' to  the  public  treasury,  or  abridging 
the  power  of  the  crown,  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  fuch  an  affembly,  even  were  you 
fure  of  obtaining  all  you  have  in  contem- 
plation.— I am  morally  certain  you  will 
obtain  nothing;  and  every  unfuccefsful  con- 
tefl  difheartens  the  vanquiihed,  and  in  pro- 
portion adds  vigour  to  the  conqueror. 

“ Have  we  not  feen  this  to  be  the  cate,  in 

all  the  petitions  and  remonft ranees  that  have 

been 
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been  prefented  ? and  is  it  not  mofl  certain. 

that  the  majority  will  be  doubly  firm  againfl 

you,  as  their  filtered:  is  fo  much  at  flake  ? 

* 

“ I confider  thefe  motions  as  well  in- 
tended, and  they  may  be  followed  by  others 
equally  oeconomical  and  wife;  but  they  will 
all  be  rejected,  and  thole  who  have  flood 
forth  in  their  fupport  be  difcouraged. 

“ There  is  one  neceffary  point,  which  I 
think  you  ought  in  the  firfl  place  to  flate 
mofl  clearly  — the  general  decay  of  the 
county — and  keep  clofe  to  your  own ; ma- 
nufactures declining,  commerce  languish- 
ing, value  of  land  decaying,  all  public 
improvements  at  a ftand,  bankruptcies  nu- 
merous, taxes  encreafing,  multitudes  dif- 
treffed,  and,  was  it  not  for  the  late  favourable 
feafons,  univerfal  poverty  and  wretchednefs 
mufl  have  taken  place.  Pray,  therefore, 
that  peace  may  be  reftored  between  us  and 
America,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  your 
county  from  every  fpecies  of  calamity;—* 
the  war  with  that  country,  and  its  confe- 
quences,  having  been  the  general  caufes  of 
thefe  diflrefies. — I do  not  mean  that  thefe 
expreflions  fhould  be  ufed  ; you  will  find 
much  better ; but  if  you  do  not  lay  the 
I: 


axe 
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axe  to  the  root,  in  vain  do  you  attempt  the 
branches. 

“ Let  not  a Angle  reflection  on  the  King 
or  the  miniftry  efcape  you — I mean  not  to 
appear  in  your  petition.  The  acrimony  that 
loaded  the  American  petitions,  and  difgraced 
many  of  our  own,  have  done  unfpeakable 
mifehief;  I beg  therefore,  and  earneftly 
entreat,  that  every  degree  of  inveCtive  may 
be  fhunned.  Produce  your  faCts,  and  ftate 
them  in  the  cleared:  light ; but  if  you 
mean  well  to  your  country,  and  wifh  to 
fee  an  example  followed  in  other  counties, 
fhun  every  thing  offenfive.  As  there  is  no 
great  room  for  flattery,  fo  neither  give  way 
to  the  reverfe  temper  y — if  you  do,  pofteiity 
may  load  your  memories  with  deferved  re- 
proach. 

“ Forgive  me  for  thus  offering  my  fenti- 

ments  to  men  much  better  informed  than 

myfelf  j but  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  from 

the  knowledge  I have  of  the  temper  of  thole 

who  mufl:  be  the  judges  of  your  petitions, 

that  fo  fure  as  you  deviate  from  a line  of 

language,  temperate  yet  firm,  lo  fuie  will 

you  (hut  a door  more  clofely  agamd:  all  that 

you  can  urge and  what  mud:  be  the  con- 
3 fequence  r 
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fequence?  A perfeverance  in  the  fame  mea- 
fures,  to  do  defpite  to  thofe  who  condemned 
them.  Once  more,  therefore,  let  me  entreat 
that  every  thing  manifeftly  offenfive  in  lan- 
guage may  be  ftudioufly  avoided ; that  no 
bagatelles  may  be  alked  for,  but  the  removal 
of  the  great  caufe  of  expence — the  war  with 
America : the  leffer  arrangements  of  oeco- 
nomy  may  then  be  folicited,  and  thefe  only 
take  place  at  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  oc- 
cupants. 

“ Once  more  excufe  me,  if  I am  taking 
a liberty  unbecoming  me ; — the  honour  of 
our  county,  the  good  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral,  are  at  ftake.  If  you  alk  for  what  is 
evidently  great  and  right,  your  example, 
will  be  followed  by  all ; if  you  afk  for 
things  which  you  know  beforehand  will 
be  refufed,  let  your  numbers,  be  ever  fo 
great,  you  may  poffibly  meet  with  many 
counter-petitions,  and  an  attempt  for  gene- 
ral reformation  be  ftifled  in  its  infancy. 

“ J.  Fothergill.” 
London , 8th  of  the  ioth  mo.  1779. 

With  a natural  attachment  to  his  native 
country,  ftrengthened  by  every  tie  of  inte- 
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reft  and  connexion,  and  confirmed  by  hk 
writings  and  patriotic  exertions,  yet,  in  the 
philanthropy  of  his  breaft,  his  affeftions 
expanded  beyond  the  confines  of  empire. 
The  Chriftian  Patriot,  whilft  he  diredts  his 
views  to  one  univerfal  Parent,  and  contem- 
plates his  unlimited  goodnefs,  feels  his  re- 
gard extended  to  all  his  creatures ; and  in 
the  individual  enjoyment  of  bleftings,  he 
delights  in  their  univerfality  and  recipro- 
city.—-Man  was  formed  to  be  happy  and 
would  be  io,  were  the  policy  of  nations 
directed  to  the  communication  of  mutual 
benefits.  In  a fmall  community  it  is  ever 
found,  that  the  happinefs  of  individuals 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fum  of  happi- 
nefs of  the  whole  and  national  felicity 
will  be  proportioned  by  a fimilar  fcale. 
No  man  has  the  power  of  encreafing  his 
own  happinefs,  beyond  the  neceflary  and 
common  enjoyments  of  life,  by  any  other 
medium,  than  by  that  of  benefiting  his  fel- 
low creatures ; and  the  true  policy  of  an 
individual  might  become  the  true  policy  of 
nations,  were  national  policy  fubfervient  to- 
reafon  and  religion. 

In  this  view,  no  language  can  be  more 
impolitic  and  irrational,  than  that  which 

inculcates 
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inculcates  the  existence  of  the  natural  en- 
mity of  nations.  We  know  that  the  wolf, 
impelled  by  hunger,  becomes  the  natural 
enemy  of  weaker  animals  ; but  man,  whofe 
paffions  ought  to  be  humanized  in  the 
fchool  of  Him  who  invariably  recom- 
mended Peace  on  earth , can  never  become 
the  natural  foe  of  man.  The  different  ha- 
bits of  nations,  and  the  variety  in  their 
productions,  naturally  point  him  out  as  the 


friend  of  his  own  fpecies  ; and  were  religion 
of  no  avail,  intereft,  one  might  imagine, 
would  urge  him  to  the  communication  of 
mutual  benefits. 

If  we  feleCt  an  example,  where  habit  has 
rendered  the  language  of  natural  ene??iy  fa- 
miliar to  national  prejudice,  even  France 
might  be  united  to  us  by  intereft  and  friend- 
ship, were  we  to  encourage  a mutual  inter- 
courfe  in  trade,  inftead  of  interdicting  it  by 
the  fevereft  reftraints.  Whilft  the  takes  off 
our  Woollens,  our  Hard-ware,  and  other 
heavy  articles  of  manufacture,  we  -might 
receive  in  exchange  her  Laces,  her  Wines, 
and  other  articles,  which  the  gaiety  of  the 
people,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  foil,  feem 
better  adapted  to  produce.  Mutual  intereft 

being 
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being  thus  created  by  nature,  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  communication  of  mutual  ad- 
vantages, we  fhould  become  natural friends ; 
at  lead:,  that  enmity,  to  which  fo  many 
thoufands  have  been  facrificed,  would  no 
longer  exift. — Thus  I have  heard  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  reafon  ; and  may  his  fpirit  de- 
fcend  upon  the  rulers  of  the  earth! 

The  manufadt ure  of  our  fine  Laces,  which 
is  carried  on  with  fuch  fedulous  induftry  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  fupports  indeed  many 
poor  families ; but  the  employment,  inflead 
of  being  ultimately  beneficial,  may  really 
prove  injurious,  neither  fuiting  the  confli- 
tution  of  this  country,  nor  the  genius  of 
the  people  : thofe  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  manufactory  of  gauzes,  &c.  as  I am 
informed,  already  appear  like  another  race 
of  people  ; that  vigour  and  ftrength  which 
diflinguifh’d  the  labouring  poor  of  this  king- 
dom from  thofe  of  every  other,  is  funk 
down  into  pallid  debility.  It  is  true,  that 
women  and  children  are  chiefly  occupied  in. 
thefe  fedentary  employments ; but  it  is  from 
thefe  enervated  females  that  the  next  gene- 
ration is  to  fpring  1 


Even 
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Even  in  the  contracted  fpirit  of  national 
policy,  if  we  have  any  rivals  or  natural  ene- 
mies, it  cannot  be  true  policy  in  us  to  rob 
therm  of  thofe  employments  that  debilitate 
the  labourer,  and  confequently  his  offspring; 
but  rather  to  encourage  among  them  fuch 
fedentary  manufactories,  whilft  in  return 
they  exchange  our  wrought  iron,  and  other 
products  of  athletic  industry,  which  at  the 
fame  time  conduce  to  preferve  that  health 
and  vigour,  upon  which  perfonal  happi- 
pinefs  and  national  flrength  fo  much  de- 
pend. 

When  a man  hath  diftiiiguifhed  himfelf 
by  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius,  and  gained 
the  fummit  of  popular  fame,  we  naturally 
with  to  be  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
moft  interefting  circumftances  of  his  life 
and  character*  but  even  thofe  which  may 
be  trifling  in  themfelves,  and  which  by  no 
means  would  bear  to  be  recorded,  did  they 
refer  to  perfons  of  little  fame  ; yet,  when 
connected  with  a character  that  hath  excited 
our  admiration,  or  with  works  that  we  have 
contemplated  with  delight,  they  derive  a 
kind  of  adventitious  confequence  from  their 
relation,  and  are  fought  after  with  more 

avidity 
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avidity  than  greater  matters  of  Idler  men'*. 
This  fentiment,  doubtlefs,  induced  the 
writer  f of  “ An  Aftedionate  Tribute”  to 
give  the  fubfequent  relation  of  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill’s  drefs,  addrefs,  and  manner  of 
living  ; which  I fhall  literally  tranfcribe, 
for  the  information  of  fuch  as  never  en- 
joyed his  acquaintance. 

“ The  perfon  of  Dr.  Fothergill  was 
of  a delicate,  rather  of  an  extenuated  make  ; 
his  features  were  all  character ; his  eye  had 
a peculiar  brilliancy  of  expreflion,  yet  it 
was  not  eafy  fo  to  mark  the  leading  trait,  as 
to  difengage  it  from  the  united  whole.  He 
was  remarkably  adive  and  alert,  and,  with 
a few  exceptions,  enjoyed  a general  good 
ftate  of  health. — He  had  a peculiarity  of 
addrefs  and  manner,  refulting  from  perfon, 
education,  and  principle ; but  it  was . fo 
perfectly  accompanied  by  the  moil  engaging 
attentions,  that  he  was  the  genuine  polite 
man,  above  all  forms  of  breeding.-!  knew 
him  will,  and  never  knew  a man  who  lef  t 
fuch  pleafmg  impreffions  on  the  minds  of 

his  patients. 

* Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxv.  p.  443' 

+ The  late  Dr.  William  Hird. 
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“ His  drefs  was  remarkably  neat,  plain, 
and  decent,  peculiarly  becoming  himfelf  $ 
a perfed  tranfcript  of  the  order,  and  I may 
add,  the  neatnefs  of  his  mind. — He  thought 
it  unworthy  a man  of  fenfe,  and  inconfiftent 
with  his  character,  to  fuifer  himfelf  to  be 
led  by  the  whim  of  fafhion,  and  become 
the  Have  of  its  caprices. — But  this  impref- 
lion  upon  his  underftanding  was  much 
ftrengthened  by  his  firm  attachment  to  his 
principles  as  a Quaker,  which  lead  to  that 
decent  plainnels  and  modefty  in  drefs,  which 
may  be  prefumed  to  be  one,  at  leaft,  amongd 
the  external  evidences  of  a fpirit  elevated  in 
its  views  above  all  tranfient  and  fublunary 
things. 

At  his  meals  he  was  remarkably  tem- 
plate; in  the  opinion  of  fome,  rather  too 
abstemious,  eating  fparingly,  but  with  a 
good  relifh,  and  rarely  exceeding  two  glalfes 
of  wine  at  dinner  or  fupper  : yet,  by  this 
uniform  and  fteady  temperance,  he  preferved 
his  mind  vigorous  and  adive,  and  his  con- 
stitution equal  to  all  his  engagements 
Religion,  when  it  works  upon  the  heart, 
and  fubjeds  the  paffions  to  the  exercife  of 
beneficence,  generates  all  thofe  attradive 

* Page  27,  28* 
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graces,  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other 
medium.  Rules  of  exterior  imitation  may 
be  delineated  with  the  elegant  pencil  of  a 
Chefterfield  ; but  the  purity  of  the  heart  is 
the  genuine  fource  of  true  politenefs  : for 
that  religion,  which  breathes  good-will 
unto  many  whilft  it  refines  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  foftens  the  affedtions,  begets 
that  complacency  from  which  neceffanly 
refult  thofe  amities,  and  that  unaffedted 
politenefs,  which  alone  fhould  form  the 
gentleman  ; fuch  as  the  Scholar  fhould  cul- 
tivate, and  the  Chriftian  recommend ; and 
thefe  rendered  a Fothergill  beloved,  re- 
fpedted,  and  illuftrious. 

But  the  time  was  approaching,  when 
neither  temperance  nor  virtue  could  exempt 
our  valuable  affociate  from  the  final  lot  of 
humanity.  For  a feries  of  years,  indeed 
for  the  moft  part  of  his  life,  he  had  en- 
joyed good  health,  and  time  feemed  flowly 
to  diminifh  the  vigour  of  his  body,  or 
weaken  the  exertion  of  his  mind ; but  it 
was  perceptible  to  thofe  who  were  much 
with  him,  and  what  he  often  remarked 
himfelf,  that  fatigue  became  lefs  fupport- 
able,  and  recruit  of  ftrength,  in  his  annual 

retreats  into  Chefhire,  was  of  late  years 

more 
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more  flowly  acquired.  There  are  many 
caufes,  befides  thofe  refulting  from  ad- 
vancing age,  which  diminifh  the  conffi- 
tutional  vigour  and  vivacity  of  a feeling 
mind ; his  was  fenfibly  awake  to  all  the 
endearments  of  brotherly  affinity  : he  had 
loft  his  youngeft  brother  Jofeph,  and  after- 
wards his  brother  Samuel,  both  of  War- 
rington ; the  latter  my  paternal  Guardian, 
by  whom  I was  early  introduced  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  phylician  : it  was  thefe  rela- 
tives, and  others  in  the  vicinity,  that  firft 
induced  him  to  retreat  to  Lea-hall  in  Che- 
ffiire,  which  is  but  a few  miles  diftant  from 
Warrington.  Thefe  fucceffive  lodes  fen- 
fibly affeCted  his  mind,  and  retarded  that 
oonffitutional  benefit,  which  he  had  for- 
merly experienced.  From  this  time  many 
of  his  letters  from  the  country  teftify  the 
depth  of  his  grief,  and  the  irreparable 
chafm  of  enjoyment  which  he  had  thereby 
fuftained  : 

Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor , aut  modus 

f am  chart  capitis  ! Hor. 


In  1772,  fome  months  after  the  deceafe 
of  his  brother  Samuel,  “ I have  been 

m3  “ obliged,  V 
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44  obliged,”  he  remarks  from  Lea-hall, 

44  to  write  many  letters,  which  I am  at 
44  prefent  very  unfit  for,  or  any  thing  elfe  : 
44  but  I will  not  fpend  all  in  unavailing 
44  complaints.  I meet  with  many  things 
44  to  put  me  in  mind  how  much  I have  loft ; 
44  and  I feel  fuch  a void  in  my  enjoyments 
44  of  this  life,  as  reduces  my  wifhes  to  a 
44  great  mediocrity  indeed*.” 

In  a fucceeding  year  he  acquaints  me, 
44  that  he  came  down  to  Lea-hall  much 
44  opprefted  : and  now  I am  here,”  he  adds, 
44  I have  enough  to  do  to  command  my- 
44  felf,  when  I recoiled!  my  brother,  whofc 
44  countenance,  counfel,  and  fympathy  re- 
4 4 lieved  every  anxiety,  gave  tafte  to  every 
44  enjoyment ; but  I will  try  to  baniffi 
44  every  thing,  but  a wifh  to  follow  him 
44  through  the  remains  of  this  life,  with 
44  fubmiffion  to  every  difficulty,  and  grati- 
^4  tude  for  many  many  bleffings  -f.” 

I have  the  rather  indulged  thefe  digref- 
fions,  as  they  recal  to  mind  the  virtues  of  my 
deceafed  guardian,  the  want  of  whofe  coun- 

* Letter  to  the  Editor,  anno  1772. 

f Ibid,  anno  1774- 
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•fel,  if  Dr.  Fothergill,  with  a compre- 
heniive  underfbmding  rarely  to  be  equalled, 
could  fo  deeply  lament,  what  mull  the 
public  have  fuftained  when  this  god-like 
man  was  no  more  ! for,  if  this  facred  ap- 
pellation may  be  applied  to  him  who  de- 
votes his  life  to  render  mankind  wifer  and 
happier,  I have  ample  fandtion  for  adopting 
it  on  the  prefent  occafion  ; and  more  par- 
ticularly as  he  was  fo  nearly  connected  with 
the  immediate  fubjedt  of  my  narration  * : 

but 


* This  pious  man,  a little  before  his  death,  addrefied 
the  following  expreffions  to  fome  of  his  relations,  when 
they  took  leave  of  him,  previous  to  their  fetting  out  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  anno  1772. 

tc  Our  health  is  no  more  at  our  command,  than 
<c  length  of  days  ; — mine  feems  drawing  fall  towards  a 
“ conclufion,  I think:  but  I am  content  with  every 
“ allotment  of  Providence,  for  they  are  all  in  wif- 
“ dom — unerring  wifdom.  There  is  One  Thing  which, 
“ as  an  arm  underneath,  bears  up  and  fupports  j and 
<c  though  the  rolling  tempefluous  billows  furround,  yet 
“ my  head  is  kept  above  them,  and  my  feet  are  firmly 
“ eftablifhed. — Oh:!  feek  it — prefs  after  it — lay  fail 
hold  of  it. 

“ Though  painful  my  nights  and  wearifome  my 
“ days,  yet  I am  preferved  in  patience  and  refigna- 
u tion. — Death  has  no  terrors,  nor  will  the  grave  have 

m 4 <c  any 
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but  the  progrefs  of  folicitude  upon  the 
mind,  which  is  not  the  refult  of  remorfe, 
is  always  flow,  and  rarely  fatal;  and  the  dif- 
eafe  under  which  Dr.  Fothergill  Anally 

<c  any  vidlory. — My  foul  triumphs  over  death,  hell, 
c*  and  the  grave. 

“ Hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  health 
ce  and  riches,  mull  all  go  ; — difappointment  is  another 
<c  name  for  them. 

<c  I fhould  have  been  thankful,  had  I been  able  to 
ec  have  got  to  the  enfuing  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
tc  which  you  are  now  going  to  attend,  where  I have 
<c  been  lo  often  refrefned  with  my  brethren;  but  it  is 
“ otherwife  allotted. — The  Lord  knows  beft  what  is  beft 
tc  for  us  ; — I am  content,  and  refigned  to  his  will. 

<c  I feel  a foretafte  of  the  joy  which  is  to  come  ; and 
cc  who  would  wifh  to  change  fuch  a ftate  of  mind  • 
“ I fhould  be  glad  if  an  eafy  channel  could  be  found, 
<c  to  inform  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  as  I have  lived, 
<c  fo  I fhall  clofe,  with  the  moft  unfhaken  affurance, 
<c  that  we  have  not  followed  cunningly-devifed  fables, 
but  the  pure,  living,  eternal  fubftance. 

<s  Let  the  aged  be  ftrong,  let  the  middle-aged  be 
animated,  and  the  youth  encouraged  ; for  the  Lord 
<£  is  with  Sion,  the  Lord  will  blefs  Sion  ! 

“ If  I be  now  removed  out  of  his  church  militant, 
“ where  I have  endeavoured  in  fome  meafure  to  fill  up 
<c  my  duty,  I have  an  evidence  that  I fhall  gain  an  ad- 
“ mittance  into  his  glorious  church  triumphant,  far 
tl  above  the  heavens. 

“ My  dear  love  to  all  them  that  love  the  Lord 
i(  Jefus.”, 

fuffered. 
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fuffered,  was  certainly  independent  of  this 
fource.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember 1778,  that,  on  waking  out  of  a 
fhort  deep,  a forcible  inclination  to  make 
water  enfued,  but  without  the  power.  For  a 
day  or  two  preceding,  fome  heat,  and  an  un- 
ufual  difficulty  had  attended  : at  length  a to- 
tal fuppreffion  came  on,  that  required  manual 
affiftance  for  upwards  of  two  weeks,  which 
was  fometirnes  accompanied  with  excru- 
ciating pain,  though  no  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred drops  of  Thebaic  tindture  had  been 
given  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours,  without 
much  relief.  In  the  height  of  his  diftrefs 
I vifited  him,  and  found  him  calm  and  re- 
coil edted  : he  defcribed,  with  wonderful 
ferenity  of  mind,  his  acute  mifery,  expref- 
iing  a pious  and  Chriftian  rehgnation ; and 
adding,  that  if  he  had  left  any  thing  un- 
“ done  which  he  wifhed  to  have  done,  it 
**  was  perfecting  the  plan  of  Ackworth 
School ; and  likewife,  the  complete  ar- 
“ rangement  of  the  rules  of  our  religious 
Society.”  The  firft,  I have  already  inti- 
mated, was  an  undertaking  worthy  of  a 
great  and  illuflrious  fage ; and  the  latter 
was  equally  arduous,  though  the  difficulty 

could 
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could  be  known  only  to  the  Society  inte-r 
relied  in  it  : and  he  lived  to  accomplilh  his 
ardent  wilhes. 

In  the  commencement  of  December  of 
the  fame  year,  he  was  able  to  fee  his  friends ; 
and  foon  afterwards  the  importunities  of 
the  fick  forced  him  again  into  his  former 
arduous  and  adlive  life,  and  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years  he  enjoyed  his  ufual  degree  of 
health,  at  leall  he  rarely  complained,  and 
he  certainly  was  equally  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  his  profeflion,  and  in  numerous 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and 
of  the  community  ; for  he  never  feemed  fo 
happy,  as  when  he  was  rendering  others  fo. 

It  was  after  this  illnefs  that  he  vifited 
Ackworth  School,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
fect his  plan,  and  perpetuate  its  advantages 
to  pollerity.  He  retired  as  ufual,  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  to  Lea-hall,  and  once  re- 
turned by  Buxton,  where  he  projected  thofe 
improvements  in  that  celebrated  refort  of 
invalids,  already  hinted  at,  and  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  are  now  carrying  into  exe- 
cution. 

He  likewife  vifited  Knarelborough,  in 
Yorkfhire,  after  many  years  ab fence,  “ to 

“ pay,” 
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f‘  pay,”  as  he,  with  filial  piety,  relates, 
te  the  grateful  tribute  of  a tear  at  the  fide 
*(  of  an  honoured  parent’s  grave.  =1  o fee 
that  his  fepulchre  was  not  laid  wafte  to 
f‘  the  hearts  of  the  field,  but  fecured  from 
*e  the  ravages  of  negledt,  was  to  us  (himfelf 
“ and  firter)  a pleafing  duty.  Firmly  per- 
“ fuaded  that  we  had  not  the  leart  caufe  to 
**  mourn  on  his  account,  and  nothing  left 
(i  more  becoming  us,  than  to  call  to  mind 
*e  his  precepts,  and  his  example,  we  left  the 
fs  folitary  fpot,  with  hearts  full  of  reverent 
thankfulnefs,  that  fuch  was  our  father, 
“ and  that  we  were  fo  far  favoured,  as  to  be 
“ able  to  remember  him  with  gratitude  and 
affedtion*.” 

But  the  firmert  eonftitution,  like  the 
moft  perfedt  elaftic,  may  be  extended  be- 
yond the  power  of  rertoration.  It  was  on 
the  1 2th  day  of  December  1780  that  he 
was  again  feized  with  a fuppreffion  of  urine, 
which  no  art  could  remove.  I faw  him 
in  a rtate  of  acute  pain,  which  feemed  al- 
moft  infupportable ; he  had  ftrength  enough 
to  raife  himfelf  up  in  bed,  but  with  fuch 
extreme  thirft,  that  while  he  leaned  on  his 
right  arm,  he  held  in  the  left  hand  a glafs 

* Letter  tp  the  Editor. 
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of  wine  and  water,  to  moderate  the  infatiable 
third:,  of  which  fluid  he  was  obliged  to  fip 
after  every  fentence,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  fpeak  : he  was  then  as  ferene  as  in  per- 
fect health  j he  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  af- 
fume  a degree  of  chearfulnefs,  which  was 
natural  to  him  when  well,  and  defcribed  his 
complaints,  and  their  probable  fatal  termi- 
nation, with  a pious  hope,  “ that  he  had 
€t  not  lived  in  vain,  but  in  degree  to  an- 
«•  fwer  the  end  of  his  creation,  by  facri- 
“ ficing  interested  considerations,  and  his 
<(  own  eafe,  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  crea- 
“ turns.”  Some  individuals  might  have 
envied  the  univerfal  efteem  he  acquired  by 
his  virtues,  his  manners,  and  his  fkill  in 
healing  ; and  all  may  envy  that  comfort  of 
mind  which  fuftained  him  to  his  final  dif- 
folution,  which  was  on  the  26th  day  of 
December  1780. 

A man  fo  long,  and  fo  refpedtfully  known, 
dying  in  the  Summit  of  celebrity,  and  Sur- 
rounded with  the  carefies  of  a numerous 
acquaintance,  mull  be  deeply  and  univer- 
sally regretted. 

A&s  of  friendship  to  the  deceafed  are 
animated,  becaufe  they  are  difinterefted,  and 
virtuous  minds  are  the  inoft  ardently  dif- 
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pofed  to  fulfil  them  : but  to  prevent  the 
inconveniencies  that  were  feared,  and  might 
refult,  from  the  crowd  that  purpofed  to 
affemble,  to  pay  the  laft  offices  of  efteem  to 
his  memory,  had  he  been  interred  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  judged  advifeable  to  carry  his 
remains  into  the  country ; which,  on  the 
5th  of  January  1781,  were  depofited  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Winchmore-hill,  about 
twelve  miles  from  town  : neverthelefs,  up- 
wards of  feventy  coaches  and  chaifes,  filled 
with  friends,  attended  upon  this  melan- 
choly occafion.  “ The  tender  remembrance 
of  friendffiip  yet  lives  in  every  breaft ; we 
mourn  without  form  ; we  fee  and  feel  the 
void  his  fall  has  left,  and  which  only  time 
can  mitigate,  and  a refignation  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  that  Power,  which  orders  all 
things  with  unerring  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  beyond  our  comprehenfion 

■ ^uis  talia  fando , 

Temper et  a lachrymis  ? Virg  . 

* Dr.  Fothergill’s  Life  of  Dr.  Ruffell. 
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? H ' H E following  letter,  though  ad- 
JL  drelfed  to  the  filler  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  has  fuch  an  immediate  reference  to 
the  prefent  fubjedt  of  biography,  that  I 
have  prefumed  to  infert  it  here. — This 
affedlionate  tribute  of  the  living  phyfician, 
after  an  intimacy  commencing  in  youth, 
and  continued  with  unabated  friendlhip  to 
the  latell  period  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
life,  affords  the  moll  honourable  teflimony 
of  the  amiable  charadler  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  tender  and  fympathetic  feelings  of  the 
other ; and  mull  convey  fmgular  pleafure  to 
every  reader,  who  hath  enjoyed  that  genuine 
friendlhip,  which  we  trull  doth  not  termi- 
nate with  the  grave. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Fothergill* 

“IDO  not  fear  to  encreafe  your  grief 
by  this  early  addrefs,  nor  to  recall  to  your 
memory  the  very  afflidling  difpenfatiort 
which  you  have  lately  experienced,  as  I am 
well  convinced  it  has  never  once  been  ab- 
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fent  from  your  mind  fince  it  happened  ; but 
I can  no  longer  defer  to  mingle  my  tears 
with  yours,  and  moft  fincerely  to  condole 
with  you  on  the  fignal  lofs  which  you  have 
fuilained.  Your  lofs,  it  muft  be  confefied, 
is  incomparably  the  greatefl ; but  you  are 
by  no  means  the  only  fufferer — all  his 
friends,  his  acquaintances,  the  publick — all 
partake  of  it,  and  fhare  it  with  you. 

“ As  to  myfelf,  I feel  it  deeply.  Forty- 
feven  years  have  now  run  their  courfe  fince 
I had  firft  the  happinefs  of  his  acquain- 
tance i during  which  long  trad:  of  time  we 
have  maintained  an  uninterrupted  warm 
mutual  and  difinterefted  fiiendlhip.  Often 
have  I been  benefited  by  his  counfel  and 

i 

advice ; always  happy  and  improved  by  his 
converfation  and  correfpondence.  The  re- 
gard and  kindnefs  with  which  he  diftin- 
guifhed  me,  has  been  ever  my  pleafure  and 
my  boaft.  May  the  Almighty  fandtify  this 
fevere  affiidtion  to  you  ! and  may  we  all 
profit  by  fo  eminent  an  example  ! Great  as 
your  grief  muft  be,  you  have  every  confola- 
tion  that  can  alleviate  a misfortune  of  this 
kind.  No  one  lived  a more  innocent  and  a 
more  ufeful  life.  No  one  was  ever  more 
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beloved  and  refpeCted  while  living  * none 
have  died  more  univerfally  regretted.  I 
loved  and  efteemed  him  highly  alive ; I 
fhall  ever  refpeCt  his  memory.  SubmilTion 
to  the  will  of  Heaven,  we  all  know,  is  ever 
our  duty  under  every  afflicting  difpenfation. 
The  reafon  is  very  plain ; of  this  our 
judgment  is  eafily  convinced:  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  quite  fo  eafy.  We  cannot  forget 
the  pleafure  we  enjoyed  in  the  poffeffion  of 
fuch  bleffings ; we  look  back  with  regret, 
and  are  deeply  fenfible  of  the  prefent  void. 
Natural  affeCtion  will  have  its  courfe,  and 
it  requires  time  to  foothe  the  paffions.  Of 
all  the  taxes  on  humanity,  this  is  the 
greateft. — Both  on  your  own  account,  and 
from  the  near  relation  in  which  you  ftand 
to  the  refpeded  deceafed,  I muff  ever  inter- 
reft  myfelf  cordially  in  your  welfare.  I am 
far  from  expecting,  nay,  I do  not  even  with, 
you  to  take  any  notice  of  this  letter  foon. 
The  prefent  ftate  of  your  mind  cannot  ad- 
mit of  it:  but  hereafter,  when  time  has 
mellowed  your  grief,  and  blunted  the  edge 
of  your  prefent  poignant  affliction,  I will 
hope  to  hear,  either  from  yourfelf,  or  by 

the  hands  of  fome  of  your  friends,  of  your 
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Hate  of  health  and  fituation.  I hope  I need 
not  fay,  that  if  in  any  refpedt  I can  be  made 
ufeful  to  you,  it  will  afford  me  a fenfible 
pleafure.  I commit  you  to  the  confolation 
and  guidance  of  the  Almighty ; and  remain, 
with  fincere  regard  and  efteem, 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Fothergill’s 

Faithful  and  refpedtful  friend, 

“ W.  Cuming.” 
“ Dorchejter , Jan.  io,  17B1.” 
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